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LADY ADELAIDES OATH. 



CHAPTER I. 

HARRY DANE. 

On a somewhat wild part of the coast of England^ 
between one and two hundred miles distant from 
the metropolis, lies a small town or village called 
Danesheld. The land on either side of it rises 
high, higher in some parts than others, and over- 
looks the sea, and the descent of the rocks is in 
places perpendicular. Not in all. There are 
parts where they slope back so gradually that a 
sure foot may descend with ease; and in these 
the hard nature of the rock appears to have 
softened with time, for grass grows upon the sides, 
and even wild flowers. In ancient times it was 
a settlement of the Danes : and there is no doubt 
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4 LADY Adelaide's oath. 

below; the young Danes in their boyhood, the 
present lord's two sons, would run up and down 
these steps with impunity, to get to their boat, 
which they kept moored underneath. 

Behind the castle there is a garden — not much 
of one; flowers and fruit do not seem to flourish 
here ; and, lying back between the castle and the 
village, may be seen the signs of husbandry — 
ploughed fields, grasslands, with here and there a 
farm-house, surrounded by its ricks and barns: 
all, or nearly all, belonging to Lord Dane — 
village, houses, lands ; the various tenants paying 
him rent for their occupancy. 

It was a sunshiny day in spring. Perched 
upon a gate that led into a clover-field, within 
\dew of the castle windows at the end facing 
Danesheld, within view also of the highroad and 
the green plain before it, there sat a gentleman, 
doing something to a fishing-rod. He looked 
about eight-and-twenty ; a tall, slender man, with 
good features, though somewhat thin and sharp, 
and dark eyes. His velveteen shooting-coat was 
thrown back from his shoulders, for the day was 
really warm; and he was whistling softly at his 
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work. Hearing footsteps, lie lifted his eyes, and 
saw, advancing from the direction of the village, 
a middle-aged man, a stranger, who wore the 
attire of a gentleman-sailor. As the stranger 
neared the gate he lifted his glazed hat from his 
head ; but whether in courtesy, or whether merely 
to wipe his brow with his handkerchief, was not 
clearly obvious. 

" Is that Dane Castle f " asked the stranger. 

"Yes." 

"I thought it must be," was the comment of 
the sailor, spoken in an undertone. "Are the 
family at the castle now ?" 

He of the fishing-rod pointed towards the flag. 
"There's the sign of it. When his lordship of 
Dane is at home you see the flag waving there ; 
in his absence it does not show." 

"But why so?" 

The young man shrugged his shoulders; his 
manner of speech was idle, characterized by a sort 
of cool equanimity almost bordering on ridicule ; 
not ridicule of the stranger, but of the Danes he 
was speaking of. "Because it's one of the old 
Dane customs. They have some queer ones. 
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Those scrolls and crosses you see on the flag are 
the Dane arms." 

"Are both the sons at home? Pardon my 
questions/' continued the stranger; "I made ac- 
quaintance with one of them abroad, some years 
ago. 

"The younger one is at home — the ex-cap- 
tain," replied the young man, equably, as though 
to answer questions on the Dane family were as 
much his business in life just then as the splicing 
of the fishing-rod. " The heir is in Paris. He is 
a fast man, and a continental life suits him." 
" Are the brothers still at variance ?" 
" They are. And always will be." 
" Some dispute about fortune, is it not ?" 
"Some ill-blood; no dispute. There might 
be dispute if that would alter the existing state of 
things ; but it won't. Not that the ill-blood is on 
the captain's side ; Til give him his due in that : 
the fault is the heir's." 

"Is there not a yoimg lady staying at the 
castle?" resumed the stranger, after a pause. "I 
forget her name." 

" Adelaide Errol," was the answer, given with 
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the same coolness of tone and manner ; but this 
time the young man lifted his eyes, and scanned 
the sailor. *^ A wild Scotch lassie, you may have 
heard her called, for it is what Danesheld styles her.'* 

" I have heard her called an angel," returned 
the sailor ; " nothing less laudatory." 

" Then," and the dark eyes were fixed on the 
stranger as though they would read him through 
and through, " if you have heard that, Pll wager 
it was from no other than BLarry Dane." 

"From William Dane." 

" William Henry ; it is all one ; we dub him 
Harry here. The old peer is fond of the name of 
Harry; my lady also ; and they have rarely called 
him anything else."* 

" And the name of the elder one is Geoffry, I 
remember. He " 

^^ You'd not find the heir to Dane named any- 
thing but GeoflGry," came the interruption. 
"Another of their superstitions." 

"Indeed I Is William Dane to marry Ade- 
laide Errol f ' 

The gentleman raised his eyebrows. "People 
say so. The captain, gallant son of Mars though 
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he be — or was — ^has singed his wings in the 
brightness of her fascinations. He ^^ 

" I wish you'd talk plain EngHsh, sir/' cried 
the stranger, a little testily : upon which the other 
accorded him a prolonged stare. 

" What else am I talking ? Dutch ?" 

" Ehapsody : and it is a language I never un- 
derstood. Is Captain Dane to marry the yoimg 
lady, or is he not f " 

" What a very unreasonable man you seem to 
be !" was the rejoinder, accompanied by a half 
laugh. "Don't I tell you it is said he will? 
Captain Harry worships the very ground she 
treads on. You'll call that rhapsody again, per- 
haps ; but it is fact." 

"And she?" 

The young man drew down his lips with an 
air that seemed to intimate it was no business of 
his. " How do I know ? there's no answering for 
women. Perhaps she returns his love; perhaps 
she does not. My Lady Dane impresses upon her 
the fact that the Honourable William Henry, 
although he may be getting on for middle life, is 
no bad match for a portionless damsel." 
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« WiUiam Dane is rich/' remarked the stranger. 

" I wish I were a tithe as rich. Some arrange- 
ment exists in the Dane family by which the 
younger branches step into their fortune as soon as 
they are of age ; and Harry, who comprised all the 
branches in his own person, took possession of his. 
It was fifty thousand pounds. To the back of 
that there was another fifty thousand; more — 
for it had been accumulating some few years — 
left him by his uncle William Henry Verner. 
And the captain can't be spending half his in- 
come. Just now, visiting at home, he is spending 
nothing." 

"How long does he intend to remain at 
home!" 

" You had better ask that of Adelaide Errol. 
When he arrived at home, he said he had come 
for a week or two '' 

" You mean when he landed from the States?** 

" I mean when he landed from the States. 
And what the deuce brought him wandering so 
long in the States has always been a mystery to 
me. He must have grown into a born American ! 
He came home, saying he should remain a week 
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or two : that's six months ago : and he's here still, 
fooled by this mad passion for the — But it's no 
business of mine," broke off the young man. ^^ He 
once talked of repurchasing into the army ; for my 
part I can't think why he sold out of it." 

" Why do you call it a mad passion ?" 

The young man took out his penknife, and 
leisurely scraped a spot off the fishing-rod. 

^^£andom figures of speech slip from us at 
times. They frequently intend no meaning." 

" I beg your pardon. That may be the Dane 
family." 

The young man turned his head. A group 
had appeared on the greensward near the chapel^ 
the most prominent object amidst it being an in* 
valid chair, in which reclined a fine-looking old 
man, whose grey hair was fast turning to white 
It was pushed forward by a man-servant in the 
Dane livery — ^purple velvet waistcoat and breeches,, 
and a white coat laced with silver. A tall, fine,, 
very handsome old lady accompanied the chair.. 
Behind came a man of noble features, who might 
be approaching his fortieth year, upright and 
stately, slender still, and far above the middle 
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height. A fair girl of nineteen walked by his 
side — danced^ rather; for now she was before him, 
now behind him, chattering to him, and putting 
forth all her attractions, as it was in her nature to 
do. She had a very brilliant complexion, blue 
eyes, and a mass of flaxen hair — a lovely vision 
undeniably, taken altogether ; but the features 
were not very good, and the eyes roved about too 
much for true ones. Behind all, came another 
footman in the same livery. 

"You are jdght," was the answer; "it is the 
Dane family. They have been taking my lord 
for his morning airing. The two servants relieve 
each other in pushing the chair." 

" Is Lord Dane an invalid ?" 

"An invalid 1" echoed the young man, as he 
hastily put his fishing-rod together. "It is to be 
hoped neither you nor I shall ever be such an 
one. Lord Dane had a dreadful fall with his 
horse last autumn, when out hunting, and has 
become paralyzed in the lower limbs. There's 
no cure for him, the doctors say; it will only 
go on from bad to worse. And now, Mr. Sailor» 
I must wish you a good morning." 
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^ I thank you for your courtesy in answering 
my questions^" said the sailor. 

" Sir/' rejoined the young man, in a deliberate 
tone, and he turned round to speak it, "I have 
told you nothing that you might not have heard 
from any man, woman, or child within the do- 
minions of my Lord Dane. The politics of the 
family, so far, are patent to the world." 

He sauntered away as he spoke with that 
indolent languor of movement we are apt to 
associate with the idea of a gentleman ; perhaps 
because it belongs so exclusively to the upper 
classes. The sailor looked at the distant group; 
ho had no difficulty in divining that the tall old 
lady must be Lady Dane ; the young and pretty 
one Adelaide Errol. Captain Dane he knew. 

At that moment another person came up, 
walking along the road from the direction of the 
village; a dark, short, thick-set man, dressed m 
the plain black attire of an upper servant. The 
sailor — as we have been calling him, though he 
was nothing of the sort — ^went forward to the road 
and accosted him. 

^* Can you tell me who that gentleman is?" he 
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inquired, poiilting to the one with the fishing- 
rod. 

" It is Mr. Herbert Dane." 

"Not a son of Lord Dane?" cried the other, 
seeming puzzled. 

The man threw back his head, as though the 
question hurt his consequence. "Oh dear, no; 
he is nothing but a relative. Tliat is Lord Dane's 
son, the Honourable Captain Dane." 

He was moving on, after speaking, but the 
sailor once more arrested him. 

" Ravensbird, I think you have forgotten me." 

The man turned round and stared, and then 
touched his hat with respect. 

" Colonel Moncton ! Indeed, sir, I beg your 
pardon. I don't think I had looked at you; I 
was watching the family. We often see strange 
sailors about here, and I took you for one." 

"Tell your master I am here, Ravensbird. 
Stay; don't say who it is before them all. I have 
no time to call at the castle. Say to Captain Dane 
that a strange gentleman wishes to speak to him." 

The servant touched his hat again and hastened 
forward. Herbert Dane had joined the party 
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then: they were just entering the castle gates. 
Ravensbird spoke to Captain Dane, whose servant 
he was, and the latter turned. 

" A gentleman wants me I What gentleman, 
Eavensbird ? Where is he ?" 

"Down there, sir. He wishes to see you very 
particularly.'* 

Captain Dane felt annoyed, and walked away 
impatiently. That fair girl by his side was more 
to him than all the gentlemen in the world. She 
looked after him, and then threw her eyes — 
rather self-willed eyes, and not always pleasant 
in expression, in spite of their azure brightness — 
on the servant. 

"Who is it, Eavensbird?" 

"A stranger, my ladj." 

"And a Yankee," added Herbert Dane; "as 
ril protest, by his accent." 

They were underneath the great gateway now, 
and the young lady at once put her arm within 
Mr. Herbert Dane's, and began to pace it with 
him, while the servants were occupied in taking in 
Lord Dane. Herbert told her of the stranger's ques- 
tioning curiosity; and they both laughed together. 
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The account given by Herbert Dane of the 
family was a correct one, so far as it went, and 
was patent, as he had observed, to the world — 
that is, to the world of Danesheld. Lord and 
Lady Dane had but two sons, no other children ; 
and since the two grew up, had not derived much 
comfort from either. The heir, Geoffry, was a 
spendthrift, passing his time chiefly away, and 
when at home, making it disagreeable with his 
temper; but nevertheless he was the favourite, 
and had been indulged to excess. He was terribly 
envious of his younger brother ; of his popularity, 
his good looks, and, above all, his fine income — a 
far larger one than he enjoyed, for Lord Dane 
had heavy expenses, and could riot give him an 
exorbitant allowance. An enmity grew up be- 
tween the brothers — "bitter blood," Danesheld 
called it — and there seemed little prospect but 
it would be lasting. The chief offender was 
undoubtedly Geoffry; he flung scorn and insult 
upon Harry; and Harry, hot-tempered, retorted 
in kind. Neither could there be a doubt that 
Harry Dane in his heart resented the love and 
favour lavished at home on his brother. When 
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Captain Dane was three-and-twenty, he ac- 
companied his regiment to Canada : a few years* 
stay there^ and he came home an invalid; and 
then he sold out. After a year or so of home 
sojourn, he went again to America; and from 
that period he had chiefly lived in the New 
World, travelling about to different parts of It, 
and paying a visit to England on rare occasions. 
Now his stay in the old home promised to be a 
longer one, for he had fallen in love with the 
Lady Adelaide Errol. He spoke already to her 
of marriage; he spoke fondly of taking her out 
to America afterwards, to introduce her to his 
friends there; and then he proposed to return to 
England and settle down for good. Herbert 
Dane was not far wrong when he said the captain 
worshipped the very ground she trod upon. The 
chief pleasure of his existence seemed that of 
being ever with her; and there's no doubt he 
imparted to her in confidence much of the history 
of his past life. 

And the Lady Adelaide? She was one of the ^1 
veriest, vainest coquettes that ever set on fire the 
love of man : well-meaning, on the whole, but sus- 
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piciously heartless. People, looking fondly on her 

winning ways, were apt to say what a wann-na- 

tured, sweet girl she was. They were entirely 

mistaken : few girls were so innately selfish, though 

as yet she was unconscious of it. She had come 

to Dane Castle two years ago. The daughter of 

the deceased Earl of Irkdale, a very poor Scotch 

peer, Adelaide Errol, on the death of her mother, 

who was the sister of Lady Dane, found herself 

without a home ; for that of her brother, the wild 

young earl, was not a desirable one ; Lady Dane 

sent for her to Danesheld, and she arrived with 

her French maid, Sophie ; and had been turning 

the heads of the neighbourhood at large ever 

since. 

Captain Dane walked quickly up to the stranger, 

and their hands met in a warm clasp. Colonel 

Moncton was an American, and they had been close 

friends. They corresponded yet, and it was in 

Captain Dane's recent letters that the colonel had 

read of Adelaide Errol. Nothing could exceed 

Captain Dane's astonishment; he had supposed 

him to be safe in New York. 

" Where in the world did you spring from V* 
VOL. I. c 
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lie exclaimed. "Have you taken a tour through 
the bowels of the earth, and come up on this 
rider 

Colonel Moncton laughed. "I was tempted 
into buying a yacht, and must needs try her at 
once, like a cliild with a new toy. The wind was 
feiir and wafted us to England. We put in at 
Plymouth, and there ^* 

"And thence you came round to Danesheld, 
Kke the good fellow that you are!'* iaterrupted 
Captahi Dane, in a burst of gratification. "I 
heard an hour ago there was a large clipper-built 
yacht in the bay, sporting the stars and the stripes^ 
but I never thought of you. I was going down to 
have a look at her : the passion for yachting was 
on myself once." 

" I was about to say," continued the American, 
gravely, " that when we reached Plymouth I foimd 
the last mail had brought over letters for me. 
Dane, they are letters of recall. My wife has been 
seized with sudden illness, and we are putting back 

4 

again with all speed." 

" But you will surely stay a little time with me 
— at least a day or two ?" 
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^I cannot, indeed. Pardon the seeming dis-, 
conrtesj, Dane. As the yacht had put in here, I 
would not leave without trying to see you, 
but "" 

" Then you did not put in on purpose?** cried 
Captain Dane, in a tone of reproach. 

^^ The yacht's master put in because he could 
not help himselfl We ran foul of a stupid barge 
last evening, and got some slight damage: nothing 
to speak of — a few hours will repair it. Walk 
down with me and look at her." 

"But you will come into the castle first, and be 
introduced to my family I" 

" This afternoon I will," answered the Ameri- 
can, as he linked his arm within his friend's and 
led him towards- the village, close beyond which 
was situated the small bay. "You have Eavens- 
bird with you still, I see ?" 

" Oh yes, he's a fixture. They don't like him 
at the castle : he's too independent for them. He 
suits me ; and he is in my confidence, besides." 

"Who was that bright-looking girl you were 
walking with, just now ?" 

The red rose actually dyed the captain's cheeks^ 
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obviously as though they had been a schoolgirl's. 
His love was powerful within him. 

« That was Adelaide Errol." 

^^I thought so. And when are you to take 
possession of her? — as we say of other things." 

" It is impossible to know with any certainty/' 
answered the captain, his lips parting with a fond 
smile. " She is a capricious little beauty, as capri- 
cious as your yacht, Moncton, and plays fast and 
loose. It will be some time this year." 

" And shall you never visit the New Country 
again ?'' 

" Once more ; and bring her with me, I hope. 
I must make arrangements, you know, for having 
my " 

At that moment Mr. Herbert Dane overtook 
them, his fishing-rod still in his hand. He strolled 
by their side, speaking a few idle sentences, but 
Captain Dane did not appear to encourage him, 
neither did he introduce him to his friend. So 
Herbert Dane walked on. 

"The gentleman is a relative of yours, I 
believe," observed Colonel Moncton. 

"A cousin. His father was the Honourable 
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Herbert Dane, Lord Dane's brother; but the 
Honourable Herbert got out of his money, and 
has left his son and daughter nearly penniless. 
But for an income secured to Miss Dane, they'd 
not have enough to live on. I don't think it is of 
much consequence to Herbert in the long run; 
he has the same talent for spending, and would 
inevitably have got through all, if his father had 
not. A mine of gold, more or less, would be 
nothing to him, could he have his fling at it." 

" Does he live at the castle ?" 

" Certainly not. I'll show you where he lives 
directly. The worst thing his father ever did 
for him was to bring him up to no profession. 
The Church, the Bar, the Civil Service, all are 
legitimate openings for a poor man of family; 
the Army scarcely is, because you can't get along 
in that without a private fortune. Tm sorry for 
Herbert, on the whole, though I don't like him." 

Turning down a green lane on the right as 
he spoke, which led to three or four houses. 
Captain Dane halted before one of them; a 
small, low dwelling, covered with ivy. It was a 
pretty place, though little larger than a cottage; 
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'^Thslfa Ills hona^and diflis Beibcrt Tcgetite^ 
Arinpt no eaurtlilT tiling in life exoEpt a mt of 
fishing or a day a sporting. The hoose is hia^ 
and he and his sister five diere — a fend, fecfiab 
giri, wbo thinks him peifectian. She has tiiiee 
hxmdred a year of her own, and Qezhert has 
abo«t one, and so——* 

What further revdatHNos Captain Dane might 
have made were pot a sommazj st(^ to. A 
jocmg lady, with a profusitui of linnets and very 
pnk chedca, came running ont along the garden 
path, burst open the Ettle iron gat^ and caught 
hold of his arm. She was in a thin, aiiy dress, 
and had the most childish manner in the world. 

^Oh, Harry, Tm so glad to see yon! Tm 
going away this aftemocm, yon know, fer a week 
or two. You said yoa^d come last night and 
wish me good-bye." 

^Bnt I was nnable to come, Cecilia. — Colonel 
MoiMTton, Miss Dane." 

Miss Dime curtsied, and simpered, and blushed, 
and put her hands to the tips of her ringlets, 
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and was altogether overbashed at the sight of the 
stranger. Bat Captain Dane had no time to 
waste on her this morning. He wished her a 
pleasant visit, and walked away. 

**Poor Cecilia r he laughed, as he put his 
arm within his friend's. "She's a good-hearted 
little soul, but has not a particularly large share 
<rf brains." 

They went on through the town and reached 
the small bay — so small as to be unavailable for 
large craft — where the yacht was lying. A 
beautiful vessel was this American yacht; she 
was named the Pearl, and wss at the present 
mcmient the pride of Colonel Moncton's life. He 
was fond of fresh pastimes and fresh toys ; and, 
being a man of good fortune, could afford to 
indulge his fancies. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ravensbird had entered the 
castle, and sought a companionship he was fond 
of seeking, that of Lady Adelaide's French maid, 
Sophie Deffloe. He was a dark, sallow-com- 
plexioned, stern-looking man, ugly at the first 
glance, but nevertheless the face was an honest 
one, and there was a kindly expression in the 
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penetrating black eyes. The castle wondered 
what pretty Sophie could see in Eichard Eavens- 
bird : but ugly men often find the greatest favour 
with women, as all the world knows. He had 
been into the town on an errand for her now, 
and she would only abuse him for it. 

" There's your commission, Mam'selle Sophie," 
said he, putting on the table a small paper parcel. 
" I hope it's executed to your mind." 

Sophie unfolded the paper and took out its 
contents, three or four yards of inch-wide ribbon. 
She was an exceedingly neat, trim damsel, dressed 
to perfection in her quiet attire; her features 
were saucy, her eyes dark grey, and her head 
and hair might have made the fortune of any 
hairdresser's window. She stamped her foot 
petulantly as her eyes fell on the ribbon. 

"If ever I saw the like!" she exclaimed — 
and she spoke English with great fluency, though 
with a foreign accent. "I send you to buy me 
four yards of blue ribbon, and you bring purple ! 
I have told you, fifty times and fifty, that you 
have not the eye for the colours." 

Eavensbird laughed. Her grumbUng was 
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sweeter to him than others' praise, and Made- 
moiselle Sophie knew that it was, and presumed 
accordingly. ^*I did my best, Sophie; won't 
it do?" 

"Do! It must do. If I order you back 
you might bring grey; but don't think you are 
going ribbon-buying for me again.' You need 
not expect it." 

" You sent me, Sophie." 

" And if I did ? Did I expect that you would 
be more stupid than a camel? Hand me my 
workbox, monsieur. It is on the table there. 
Who was that sailor-gentleman you were talking 
with, by the swing-gate ?" 

Ravensbird handed the workbox, throwing his 
keen eyes on her as he did so. ^^How did you 
know I was talking to anyone by the swing- 
gate, Sophie?" 

" I stand at the tower-window in my Lady 
Adelaide's room ; I look out for you and the rib- 
bon. ^He is taking his time,' I say to myself, 
' standing there to talk.' Who was it ?" 

"A friend of the captain's; a gentleman we 
used to know in America." 
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*'Wliat did he talk about?** inquired Sophie, 
who had all the insatiable curiosily of her nation 
and sex. 

Eavensbu'd laughed ; he generally answered 
her questions with the same sort of condescending 
pleasure that we answer an attractive child. "He 
did not talk of much, Sophie. The chief thing 
he asked me was whether Herbert Dane was my 
lord's son." 

" Ah," responded Sophie, " if he were my lord's 
son, things here might go a little smoother." 

^'What things?" inquired Kavensbird, opening 
his eyes. 

"What things!" repeated Sophie, ironically. 
^^I say to myself this long while that you and 
your master are the only blind ones in the castle: 
except, perhaps, my Lord Dane. You think my 
young lady has the love for your master; he 
thinks so. Bah T 

" What is up now ?" cried Kavensbird, after a 
pause of astonishment. 

" There is nothing up that there has not been 
all along," returned Sophie, with cool equanimity, 
^* if you had but looked out to see it. My young 
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lady is a flirt ; she's vain ; she likes all the admi- 
ration she can get^ whether it is from Captain 
Dane or whether it is fit)m Squire Lester ; bnt in 
a comer of her heart there is one more predows 
than either. He was there a long while; long 
hefore your master came home and put the upset 
to things by wanting her for himself." 

'* What do you mean ?** exclaimed Ravensbird. 

**! mean that there's love between those two, 
Mr. Ravensbird. Have you got no wits that you 
should stare so?" 

*^ Can you allude to Herbert Dane ?" 

Sophie nodded as she bit off an end of cotton. 
''They love each other to folly." 

** Then, if so, how dare she delude my master 
by her false smiles?" cried Ravensbird, going 
into a white heat with indignation. 

*^ She does it for a purpose,*' was the cool an- 
swer. ^ Just about the time that your master 
came home, my Lady Dane began to suspect that 
she and Mr. Herbert cared for each other, and she 
spoke about it, and my young lady was sick to 
death with fright, lest he should be sent away, or 
they be otherwise separated. So when Captain 
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Dane came forward with his grand offers, she 
made a show of accepting him to blind my Lady 
Dane ; she makes a show of accepting his love to 
blind hiniy because she will not let the truth be 
known, for Mr. Herbert's sake. As to her marry- 
ing the captain, I hope my ears won't ache till that 
time comes." 

Sichard Ravensbird, standing against a side- 
table, felt like one who was listening to some awfiil 
plot, to a wicked conspiracy. Had the infernal 
machine of Fieschi been pointed at his head and 
brains, he could not have shrunk from it as a 
worse danger than the one he seemed to shrink 
from now. As he looked at Sophie with bewil- 
dered eyes, much of the past seemed to grow 
suddenly clear to him. He remembered how of- 
ten he had seen the Lady Adelaide lingering with 
Herbert Dane; he remembered how, times and 
again, he had seen her exercising some little 
cunning ruse to avoid his master. And he had set 
it all down to the natural coquetry of woman. 

" Do they meet in private?" he asked. 

"When they can; just once in a way. She 
runs out now and then on a fine evening to get 
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a little walk with him. My lady drops asleep after 
dinner in the drawing-room ; my lord keeps Cap- 
tain Dane with him at the dinner-tahle ; and she 
slips on her grey cloak, putting the hood over her 
head, and goes. Mr. Herbert is waiting for her, 
and they just take one turn across the heights by 
the chapel ruins, and back again. She dare not 
stay many minutes for fear of being missed." 

** Treacherous she-serpent !" muttered Eavens- 
bird, whose amazed ears were tingling with indig- 
nation. "Why, Sophie, it — it — it's a shocking 
thing for her to do ! It's not respectable." 

** It's not what ?" shrieked Sophie. " It's not 
what?" 

" Well, and it is not," persisted Eavensbird ; 
" not for a young lady like her. She is engaged 
to my master, to Captain Dane, and she goes out 
with a hood over her head and meets somebody 
else ! At any rate, it's not seemly." 

" You want a hood for your head," cried Sophie, 
treating him to a specimen of her woman's tongue. 
" Is not Mr. Herbert Dane my lord's nephew, and 
is he not to be trusted to take care of her ? She's 
to be trusted herself, for the matter of that, for 
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there never was one less likely than she to run into 
danger ; she's giddj and thoughtless in trifles, but 
she's as wise as you are, mon ami, in great things. 
What do you fear for her? — ^that the sea will rise on 
the heights and swallow her up ? If she walked 
out with Captaia Dane, or with Mr. Lester, or 
with my lord himself, would you say it was * not 
respectable' I Go along 1" 

*^But ]o6k at the treachery!" cried Eavens- 
Inrd. ^My master is honourable, unsuspicious^ 
as open as the day, and he ought to know of this. 
It's shameful treachery, I tell you, Sophie. If no- 
body else enlightens him, I will." 

" My friend," interrupted Sophie, emphatically, 
" yoo just take my advice, for it's good — don^t you 
interfere^ Folks that tell unpalatable truths never 
get thanked* Let things have their course : when 
Captain Dane presses for the marriage to be fixed, 
as he'll do soon, then she must speak out herself, 
and that will be the best. Perhaps, after all, she 
may take him — ^I should, I know; at any rate 
she'll have to choose between them. But don't 
you go and break your head against a wall." 

Metaphorically speaking, Mr. Kichard Kavens- 
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bird was breaking bis bead agaLUst one tben; 
be had never felt so puzzled, so indignant, in all 
bis life. He made no op^i opposition to ber ad- 
vice, tberebj allowing ber to suppose tbat be fell 
in witb it. 

^^ Herbert Bane !" be repeated, all tbe scorn of 
bis nature concentrated on tbe name* ^^K she 
must bave been false to my master, I could bet- 
ter bave supposed it was that she loved Squire 
Lester." 

Mademoiselle Sophie Deffloe lifted ber eye- 
brows in pity. "That shows what you know about 
such things," was her retort. "Mr. Lester is 
twice as old as she is. What does she care 
for Mr. Lester? He is the handsomest man 
in Danesheld, and so she listens to his gallant 
speeches, and likes him to be her slave. If you 
were a gentleman she'd square her elbows at you 
to keep you off, because of your ugliness." 

"She'd be welcome," returned Richard Ea- 
vensbird. 

He was too much incensed at the duphcity 
practised on his master to pay heed to the shafts 
launched by Sophie on himself. He was deeply 
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attached to Captain Dane. Cl^icliing his hand 
as he stood, he felt that he should like to deal out 
her deserts to the Lad j Addaide : a rare feeling 
for the generalljr phlegmatic Richard Sayensbird. 
Bnt his nature conld, on occasions, be aroused into 
a gust of fierce passion; and in that respect he 
exactly resembled his master, Captain Dane. 




CHAPTER n. 

KICKED DOWN 8TAIBS. 

The door on the left hand of the gateway of Dane 
Castle opened into what was called the hall; an 
apartment that for Its spaciousness and splendour 
was the boast of the county. Its walls were hung 
with pictures, no carpet was allowed on its tes- 
selated pavement of rich mosaic; its furniture 
was massive rather than elegant. In the old days, 
when Lord Dane was in health, and there were 
large dinner gatherings at the castle, this hall was 
used as the reception-room and the withdrawing, 
room. It communicated with the dining-room by 
folding-doors, a fine apartment also, but not of the 
large proportions of the hall. Both these rooms 
looked on to the front of the castle, facing the sea ; 
the hall extended itself the whole depth of the 
castle, save for a wide stone passage that ran along 
behind, and into which it also opened ; the dining- 
room had a smaller room behind it, used now for 
VOL. I. D 
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Lord Dane's sleeping-chamber, wliich chamber 
also opened into the passage. Above were the 
drawing-rooms and the best bedchambers. On the 
other side the gateway the rooms were of less ac- 
count; those to the front were not much used; 
the kitchens and servants? sitting-rooms were at 
the back. The stone passage just mentioned ran 
along nearly the whole length of the house — ^a 
gloomy passage at the best, and of dim light. A 
staircase wound up from it at either end — ^the one 
was used by the femily, the other chiefly by the 
servants ; two or three uninhabited rooms opened 
from it towards the back of the castle, of which one 
was notable, if only from its appellation — the 
death-room. Other passages, queer odds and ends 
of intricate places,, abounded in the castle ; some 
converging to an entrance-door at the back, which 
was kept locked by Lord Dane's orders, and the 
butler, Mr. Bruff, had charge of the keys, so that [ 

the . only used ingress and egress, was by the great 
gateway. 

Evening came on — ^the evening of the day 
above noticed — and the party assembled in the 
drawing-room previous to dinner, a small party : 
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Lady Dane, Adelaide, and a guest, Mr. Lester. 
Mr. Lester — ^generally called Squire Lester — must 
have been eight or nine and thirty, but he did not 
look it. He was a gay, fascinating, yery handsome 
man, of middle height, with dark hair, and eyes of 
a violet blue. Danesheld was beginning to say 
that his attraction at the castle was the Lady 
Adelaide — ^that he was hoping to win her, in spite 
of Harry Dane's open claims, for his^ second 
wife. 

She stood against the window now, talking to 
him. He was bending his stately head as he listen- 
ed, and his violet eyes were fixed on her with an 
admiration that told its own tale — a tale that Lady 
Adelaide was little loth to listen to ; for she lived 
but in this species of flattery. She wore a white 
dress without ornaments, save that it had a bow of 
pink ribbon in front, enclosing a knot of pearls. 
A pearl necklace was round her neck, and pearl 
bracelets were on her arms just above the gloves. 
Harry Dane came in, and Mr. Lester drew a little 
away. 

** I thought you were gone," exclaimed Lady 
Adelaide. 
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^I am later than I on^it to be^** he answered. 
^I hare been lookmgfinr some jMqpersthat I want 
MoDcton to take orer finrmew'' 

^I understood jour firiend was to call and see 
ns to-dajTy Hairy, ^ obsenred Ladj Dane. 

^Hewillcometo-moixowiDstead* llieskiq>per 
finds he can't get out before to-mcxrow evenmg ; 
so it gives Moncton another daj hone." 

<< The sidpper r edioedLady^ Dane. <<That's 
one of joor Americanisms, Harry." 

^Indeed^no. I assnie yon it is native English, 
was the lao^iing answer. ^ Gh)od-bje, Adelaide. 

^A pleasant evening to jon," she rejoined, 
allowing her hand to rest for an instant in his. 

Jnst then the bntler appeared and announced 
dinner. Captain Dane held out his arm to Ade- 
laide. 

^Mj tardy departure has brought me some 
reward at least," he said, as he led her away in the 
wake of Mr. Lester and Lady Dane. 

^ A fine reward P she said, slightly throwing 
back her head with a laugh. 

" A sweet reward I" he murmured in her ear. 
"Adelaide," came the impassioned addition, "to 
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have you on my arm like tlnsy though it be but 
for a minute, will impart a thrill of joy to my veins 
for the whole evening.'* 

Down the handsome staircase, through the 
spacious hall, and into the dining-room. There he 
left her, bowing over her hand, which he held again 
in his, with something of chivalrous courtesy. He 
was on his way to dine on board the yacht with 
Colonel Moncton, who had declined an invitation 
to the castle. 

Lord Dane was already at the head of the 
table, seated. He was always in his place, as now, 
before the guests came in. A fine host still, of 
commanding presence. Nothing of his malady 
was apparent now : he enjoyed his dinner ; he 
was full of wit and repartee — and Lord Dane had 
ever been a man of brilliant conversation. None, 
seeing him thus, could suspect he had not the 
full use of his lower limbs, or that he was held up 
by mechanical support. Lady Dane took her seat 
opposite to him, Mr. Lester and Adelaide on 
either side, and the dinner began, Bruff and two 
servants being in attendance. 

It was a lovely night, almost as bright as day ; 
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jojing llie moooEg^ Brfcce Ub strefcdied tbe 
flHDod^ green tdbfe-fand ; d» sea be]nDBd k jdnost 
ai snoodi and ciIb. Standing iriieKe lie £dy 
hu pt pevts r , lie cooid cmlj' »e Ae distant sea, not tbe 
wares nnderneatk tihe lici^bts. Qndieii^it weare 
tbeseattemlTinas; fortiierGny the TiDage and its 
E^^bts; neariy iiy po sile Inm were the dd dugpd 
ndns^ their ^biaskss casements and iried waDs, 
broken in place^ ^sostiY and weiidJooIdng as the 
moanbeams feDonthem. 

Mr. Sic^hard SavenslMrd oootenqplated the 
scene to Ins satisf action, and then stroDed across 
the road, over the grass, and went inside the roinss. 
There was an apertnre at either end, each serving 
for a door-wajr, so that you conld walk right 
throngL Grass was growing in places ; the graye- 
stones, discernible yet, cold and grej, covered the 
remains of those who had for centuries been dust 
of the dust. Heces of the marble flooring were 
left stOI ; and traces of niches, and nooks, and 
miniature altars, peculiar to the places of worship 
of the Boman Catholics. Such relics had no 
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attraction finr Bicliard Itavensbird, and he quitted 
the ruins and walked to the edge of the heights. 
In this one part the rocks were not very high — ^not 
at all formidable ; and Mr. Kavensbird looked 
down at the strip of land underneath, which formed 
the beach ; it was very narrow here, and for about 
two hours at high-tide was covered by the water, 
when it was of course impassable^ at other times 
preventive-men paced it — 2l warning to smugglers. 
These preventive-men had each his marked-out 
beat, extending nominaUy a mile in length, but it 
was a very short one ; and their pacings were so 
timed (or ought to have been) that they met at the 
given boundary at a certain moment, exchanged 
the signal "All well;" and then turned back 
again. Scandal-mongers said they lingered some- 
times in each other's company at these meeting- 
points ; had been seen to light pipes, and produce 
black bottles from some holes in the rocks, and 
altogether make themselves comfortable. The 
supervisor heard the rumour, and said they had 
better let him catch them at it. A sad event had 
occurred on the beach a week previous to this. 
The man on this portion of the beat sat down, as 
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was supposed) and fell asleep^ and the tide over- 
whelmed him and carried him out to sea. The 
body was washed ashore the next day, and a sub- 
scription was now being raised for the wife and 
children. Lord Dane headed it with a donation 
of five pounds. The next sum on the list was 
twenty-five. It was recorded under the initial 
" H," and was suspected (and with truth) to be 
from Harry Dane, who would not openly put 
himself down for a larger sum than his father. 

As Bavensbird stood looking down, the pre- 
ventive-man on duty that night came slowly round 
the point, a little higher up, where the rocks 
projected and shut out the view beyond. Ravens- 
bird waited until he was underneath, and then 
called to. him. 

"Isthatyou, Mitchel?" 

The man looked up. At first he could not 
distinguish who was speaking. 

"Don't you know me, Mitchel? It's light 
enough. Take care you don't go to sleep, as 
poor Biggs did." 

" Oh, it's you, Mr. Ravensbird. No, sir ; I'll 
take care of that. We think it must have been 
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just about this very spot that he sat dowu and 
yielded to drowsiness, if he did yield to it. And 
we have been talking pretty freely among our- 
selves, saying what nonsense it is to make us pace 
this strip of beach. Why, in some places — ^round 
that point, for one — it's not a foot broad that we 
have to wind round ! Biggs is just as likely to 
have slipped oflF, and got drowned that way, as to 
have dropped asleep." 

"If you can make the revenue officers think 
it's nonsense, and take you off the duty, the smug- 
glers will be obliged to you." 

" Not at all, sir. They could move us on to 
the heights, and there we should be out of danger. 
There's not many smugglers left now-a-days.'' 

" You must be timorous men to fancy there's 
danger where you are. A child might keep him- 
self out of it." 

"Being on the watch constant, perhaps he 
might : but one gets off the watch sometimes." 

Kavensbird laughed. "Thanks to what you 
take to warm you on a chilly night, Mitchel." 

" No, indeed, sir, you are out there. We take 
nothing, and dare not ; it would be as much as our 
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places were worth. 1 say, Mr. Ravensbird, don't 
you lean over so far ! You might be attacked with 
giddiness.*' 

^* Not I ;" answered Eavensbird. ^ I like look- 
ing Dver heights ; my nerves are steady." 

"It's more than I like," was the answer. 
"And that would be a nasty fall ; it would be sure 
to break limbs, and it might take life. Good 
night, sir." 

" I don't covet the fall. €rood night, if you are 
progressing onwards. I suppose the tide wiU soon 
be up." 

The preventive-man passed on, and Eichard 
Ravensbird strolled back to the ruins. Barely had 
he entered them, when he saw some one approach- 
ing from the direction of Danesheld, and recog- 
nised Herbert Dane. 

" Then Sophie was right !" he exclaimed. 
And up to that very moment there had been a 
grain of welcome doubt in the man's mind. 

Mr. Dane advanced, whistling ; he put his 
back against one of the ivy-covered window- 
frames, and looked out in the direction of the 
castle. Leaning against the ruins in this manner. 
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there was no fear of his being discovered bj anj 
rtray papers in the rcuuJ. 

She came up presently, enveloped in her over- 
doak, her feet swift Herbert Dane hastened for- 
ward to meet her ; and Mr. Eavensbird, Bafelj en- 
sconced inside the ruins, called down something 
that was not a blessing on all treacheiy. Herbert 
Dane took her on his arm, and they walked quickly 
through the chapel to the open ground beyond it 
— ran, indeed, for the young lady seemed impa- 
tient. Mr. Eavensbird hid himself in the darkest 
nook, as they passed, and then gingerly followed 
them, and peeped out as they paced about between 
the chapel and the heights, she clinging lovingly to 
his arm. 

" Is the gallant captain at home this evening ?" 
Eavensbird heard him ask. 

" No, he is gone on board the American's yacht. 
Squire Lester is dining with us. Oh, Herbert^" 
she added, with a gay laugh, "I think, what with 
one admirer and another, my head will be turned. 
He, the squire, is growing more demonstrative." 

" Squire Lester's nobody, Adelaide. The only 
one to be feared is nearer home." 
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" You need not fear," she impnlsiyely answered. 
^I hate him I I despise him I He may be one 
that men esteem and women admire, but he has 
set his unwelcome love upon me, and therefore I 
hatehimr 

^^He is the Honourable Harry Dane, and his 
purse is weighty," remarked Herbert with bitter- 
ness. " No despicable rival.'* 

" Kyou begin like that I shall go back again,'' 
she returned, with an affectation of pretty childish- 
ness. " You know that he is nothing to me ; that 
I shall never marry him, though I am obliged to let 
it be thought I will. Why he — ^but I must not tell 
that ; I gave my promise. Do you fear I would 
marry him, Herbert, when I — ^I care only for you ?" 

" What is it that you may not tell I" inquired 
Herbert Dane. 

" Oh, nothing ; only something he said," she 
answered, carelessly ; " it does not concern either 
you or me. You are cross with me, Herbert : you 
think I ought not to encourage him, but where's 
the help for it? Kmy aunt suspected I cared for 
you, or you for me, we should be sent flying to 
opposite comers of the earth." 
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"Adelaide, this deception cannot go on for 
ever ; an explanation most comeJ 

" I suppose it must, sometime/ 

"And when it does?" 

"Now, please don't worry about the future^ 
Herbert I When it does come, I daresay I shall 
manage some way. Do you know what idea floats 
sometimes through my mind — that I will tell 
Harry the truth, how we love each other, and 
throw myself on his generosity, and get him to 
keep the secret.'* 

" Don't talk nonsense, Adelaide." 

" Why are you so cross to-night ?" 

"I am not cross, only pained. My life seems 
like one long dream of pain now. At odd mo- 
ments I think you do not really care for me." 

The accusation was unfounded, and Adelaide 
Errol looked up at him in reproach, her eyes filling 
with tears that were conspicuous in the moonlight. 
He murmured a word of contrition, bent down, and 
pressed a kiss upon her lips. Mr. Bichard Eavens- 
bird, in his hiding-place, rather wished that it had 
been a blister instead. 

For a few minutes Ravensbird heard no more ; 
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they were standing side by side cm the brow of the 
heights, looking out on the sea. Then Lady Ade- 
laide seemed to turn in a hurry. 

"No, don't write to me," she was saying, when 
they came within Ravensbird's hearing again ; " we 
nmst chance it. I am not sure that it would do 
tof entrust notes to Sophie : she and that ugly ser- 
vant of Harry's, who is as dark as his name, 
are: great fiiends. It's a shame you can't run in 
and out of the castle at will, as you used to do ; 
but it's true what you say — ^that they all look cool 
upon you. I must go, indeed, Herbert : suppose 
my aimt were to wake up and get to know I was 
hBEBl The fuss there'd be !" 

" Where's the harm?" hotly returned Herbert 
Dane. " You are as safe with me,. I hc^e, as you 
are indoors with her." 

" But you are the very one she does not choose 
jne to be with, don't you see I" said die girl with a 
longh. " She'd think there was treason concocting 
i^goinst Harry. Is Cecilia gone on her visit?" 

** She went this afternoon. You are in a hurry 
to go !" he said, speaking as if excessively aggrieved. 
^ It's not often you come out here, goodness knows. 
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And I have told you I cannot be here to-morrow 
night/' 

" It's not often we get these lovely nights. Ton 
would not have me come out on adark ora wet one. 
Not through the chapel, Herbert," she added, for 
he seemed bearing towards the entrance-door. ''I 
never go through it but I think of ghosts. You 
must have an affection for them." 

He laughed ; and Ravensbird watched them 
slowly pass outside, getting a dear view of their 
features through the apertures of the ivied case^ 
ments. 

Herbert Dane did not go fer ; he was afraid,, 
possibly, of being seen. They stood a moment to 
shake hands ; she ran swiftly away over the tur^ 
and he came back and propped his back against 
the wall, as before, while he watched her enter the 
castle. Then he took his way toward* Danesheld 
at a swift pace; and Mr. Bichard Eavensbird, 
emerging from the sheltering ruins, cooled his 
heels and his indignation by a walk on the heights 
before he returned home. 

The morning rose as lovely as the night had 
been ; not quite so calm, for a slight breeze ap- 
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peared to be getting up. "All the better for 
Moncton's yacht," observed Captain Harry Dane, 
as he sat at breakfast with his mother and Lady 
Adelaide, the sunbeams falling aslant on the table, 
causing the white cloth and the silver to glitter. 
"The wind is fair, too, for her ; she'll go out with 
a run." 

" When does she go out ?" asked Lady Dane. 
" To-night." 

" You stayed late on board last night, Harry, 
did you not ?" 

"Yes. I think it was past twelve when I 
quitted her. I and Moncton were talking of old 
times. He is anticipating the pleasure of welcom- 
ing you sometime to his home, Adelaide ; he has a 
charming place at Washington." 

Lady Adelaide threw back her head to speak, 
and there was incipient defiance in her tone. 

" It may be that he will not get the pleasure. 
Washington is a long way off. Captain Dane." 

" Captain Dane !" he echoed, not pleased at the 
title. 

"Harry, then," she rejoined, good-humour- 
edly, for Lady Dane was turning upon her a dis- 
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approving eye; "if you are ashamed of the other 
name." 

^^ I am not ashamed of it, Adelaide," he quietly 
said ; "but I like a different one from you." 

"Oh dear!" sighed Adelaide, petulantly throw- 
ing herself back in her chair; "how crooked and 
contrary things go in this world !" 

"What things go crooked and contrary?" 
inquired Lady Dane. 

" Lots of things, aunt. Sophie was as cross as 
two sticks this morning, and that beautiful bird 
Mr. Lester gave me is drooping its wings. I 
think it is going to die." 

As Captain Dane quitted the room after break- 
fast, he was met by his servant Ravensbird, who 
craved five minutes' speech of him. They ascended 
to a small apartment in the turret that the captain 
made his sitting-room, and were shut in. Lady 
Dane ordered the breakfast things away, and 
opened her prayer-book to read the psalms for the 
day. She was a thoroughly good woman. When 
Adelaide Errol first came, her aunt had caused her 
to join in the exercise ; but it had been done with 

an ill grace, an impatient manner ; and Lady Dane 
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at length told her, gently, to wait imtil her heart 
was more attuned to it. Poor Adelaide, who had 
never been trained in such habits, thought them a 
weary task, a waste of time ; and Lady Dane had 
the good sense to remember that none should be 
forced into xeKgion. She sat in her easy-chair 
near the fire ; Adelaide, in her pretty muslin dress 
of peach-colour, her fair hands peeping from be- 
neath its open cuffs of lace, her cheeks as pink as 
the musUn with some inward excitement, stood at 
the window. 

The room was near the drawing-room, at the 
end of the house ; one window facing the sea, ano- 
ther overlooking Danesheld. It was a glorious 
spring morning, The sky was blue, with a few 
fleecy clouds upon it ; the sun was briUiantly shin- 
ing ; the hedges were putting forth their tender 
green, and the early flowers were opening. Not 
at any of these, pleasant objects though they were 
to the eye, gazed Lady Adelaide : the genial sun, 
the azure sky, the green hedges of promise, the 
smiling flowers, were as nothing to her; she did 
not cast a thought to the beautiful expanse of sea 
stretched out in the distance, or to its stately ves- 
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sels sailing slowly along, jtheir white sails sparkling 
in the sunshine; she saw nothing of the pretty 
villas near, or of the laboiurers at work on the farm 
lands : no, her attention was absorbed by some- 
thing else. 

Astride upon the same gate where you saw him 
yesterday, sat Herbert Dane. He might be seen 
there often, for it was within view of the one win- 
dow of the morning-room, and of a charming young 
face that was wont to appear at it. He had dis- 
carded the fishing-rod of yesterday, but he held 
instead a silver-mounted riding-whip, with which 
he switched, now his own boots, now the bars of 
the gate, all in his usual listless fashion. Think you 
the Lady Adelaide could have eyes for other sights 
when he was there ? He took off his hat to her once 
when she first appeared; and a stranger would 
have seen nothing in the action beyond the ordi- 
nary courtesy of a gentleman. She probably saw 
much more. 

" Aunt," she cried, suddenly breaking the si- 
lence, and it seemed, to her impatience, that half 
an hour at least must have elapsed since Lady Dane 
had held her prayer-book, though in reality it was 
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barely ten minutes, " is it not time, think yon, to 
get ready to go out with my uncle 1" 

"Not yet, Adelaide. It is only ^What's 

that?" 

Loud and angry tones, as of voices in dispute, 
arose suddenly from the floor above. Lady Dane 
started from her chair in alarm, and Adelaide ran 
to the door and pulled it open. 

Captain Dane and his servant Eavensbird were 
cm the stairs ; the captain had hold of his servant's 
collar, and was propelling him before liim in fierce 
passion. Both of them seemed in a state of im- 
controllable rage, of ungovernable fiiry. They 
stumbled down to this, the first landing, and then 
Captain Dane, with a push and a kick, sent his 
servant whirling along the lower staircase. 

Lady Dane, utterly aghast, gazed over the 
balustrades at Eavensbird. The man righted him- 
self, looked up, and shook his fist at his master. 
But he seemed not to see the ladies. 

"Take care of yourself. Captain Dane," he 
said, the words coming forth in a malignant, hiss- 
ing tone. "I shall never lose sight of this insult 
until I have repaid it." 
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"Gkxxi heavens, Harry!'* exclaimed Lady 
Dane, as Bavensbird disappeared amid a knot of 
gaping servants, whom the noise had caused to 
gather below, "what does all this mean? What 
has Bavensbird done?" 

"Never mind, mother. He will not disturb the 
peace of the castle again. I have discharged him.** 

"Discharged Bavensbird?'* 

" The wicked hound 1" burst forth the captain, 
who could not in the least get over his fury. 

"But what had he done?" reiterated Lady 
Dane. 

"He attempted to impose on me with lying 
tales, and when I would have forced from him his 

motive for the villany, he But there, I can't 

go over the matter; I shall kill him if I do," 
broke off the captain. 

And turning round, he stalked back to his 
room again, leaving Lady Dane and Adelaide to 
any conjectures they might please to form. 

Mr. Bichard Bavensbird, vouchsafing as little 
explanation as his master, strode past the wonder- 
ing servants in the small stone hall, which must 
not be confounded with the great hall before- 
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Hiientioned). and down the stone passage. He 
never spoke a word; his face was livid; his 
nostrils were working. Only as he was turning 
towards the gateway did he look back, and ask 
one of the footmen to gather his clothes and other 
property together, and despatch them afi;er him to 
the " Sailors' Best." At this juncture Sophie ap- 
peared on the scene, demanding an explanation ; 
but Bavensbird waived her off. With the per- 
sistency of her sex she laid hold of him, and then 
Bavensbird said she should hear from him in the 
course of the day, as he shook himself free. No- 
thing more could she obtain from him, though she 
followed him beyond the great gates, and stood 
there until he was out of sight.. 

Herbert Dane was stiU astride on the swing 
gate, nearly tired, it must be supposed, with the 
switching of his boots and legs. The appearance 
of Mr. BaveoQsbird,. with so peculiarly enraged an 
expression of face^ was a welcome divertissement. 
^^ Halloa^ Bavensbird I What's up T 
The man stopped as he answered, looking into 
the face of his questioner, and giving each word 
its full force— 
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^ I have been kicked out of the castle, sir/' 

^^Eacked out of the castle T echoed Herbert 
Dan^ in astonishment. ^^ By whom ? Not by its 
lordf ' he added, with an attempt at a joke. 

^I have been ignominiously thrust forth &om 
the castle and from my long service ; kicked down 
stairs in the sight of my Lady Dane and of the 
domestics," repeated Kavensbird* ^^He who did 
it was my master. But let him look to himself, 
for I swear I'll be revenged. There are some in- 
sults, sir, that retaliation alone can wipe out. This 
is one.'* 

^^And what was it all &r? How did you 
o£Eend him f reiterated the wondering listener^ 

^^I was endeavouring to do him a service ; and 
my friendly words— friendly I meant them to be— 
were taken up in a wrong lighL I say^ let him 
take heed to himself." 

Bavensbird strode on, waiting for no more. 
Herbert Dane gazed after him, unable all at once 
to recover his surprise. The silver-mounted ridr 
ing-whip was still now. 

^^ A queer customer to offend, he looks at the 
present moment,^'' quoth he to himself* ^^ What a 
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livid face of anger it was ! I think Mr. Harry had 
better take heed to himself." 

Meanwhile, Lord Dane, to whose ears the 
scandalous sounds had penetrated, summoned his 
son to his presence, and demanded an explanation. 
But Captain Dane wholly declined to enter into 
details. ^^Ravensbird had behaved infamously, 
and had received his deserts," he said ; and no- 
thing more could his lordship get from him. 

Colonel Moncton called in the course of the 
morning, and remained to luncheon. The Pearl 
was ready to go out now, and was waiting for the 
evening's tide. Lord Dane inquired what time 
she would sail, and the colonel replied he believed 
they should get away by about nine o'clock. He 
asked Captain Dane to dine with him on board at 
seven, and the captain promised to do so. 

The two friends went out together after lun- 
cheon ; and Lady Adelaide, standing in listlessuess 
at the drawing-room window, watched them as 
they strolled about. Captain Dane was showing 
his friend the few points of interest within view. 
He took him inside the chapel ruins ; he showed 
him the steps of descent a little higher up, with the 
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small landing-place below, where he and his bro- 
ther used to moor their pleasure-boat Thej de- 
scended these steps now, and continued their way 
to the village along the narrow path chiefly used 
by the preventive-men, parting when they reached 
the yacht, for Captain Dane pleaded an afternoon 
engagement. 

And the day passed on to evening. 

There was no dinner-guest that night at the 
castle. Lord Dane, his wife, and Adelaide, were 
seated at the table, when, somewhat to their sur- 
prise, for they had heard the promise given to 
Colonel Moncton, Captain Dane entered and took 
his place. 

"Is it you, Harry?" cried Lord Dane. **I 
thought you were dining on board the yacht." 

"I changed my mind afterwards, sir, and sent 
a message to Moncton. Perhaps I may go down 
to see him offl" 

The words were spoken in a short, odd tone. 
Lord Dane saw that his son was sufiering from in- 
ward annoyance. 

"You are allowing that affair with Ravensbird 
to vex you, Harry," he said, looking at him* 
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*^It has vexed me very much indeed, sir; 
more than I care to speak of." 

"Hany, you iliust take care of that man,'* 
apoke up Adelaide, who was this night attired in a 
hbie silk, shot with white, that shone and glim- 
mered in the gaslight.. ^^ I hear he meditates some 
vengeance upon you." 

Harry Dane's only answer was to draw down 
his lips in contempt for Mr. Bavensbird and his 
vengeance j but Lord Dane inquired of Adelaide 
where she picked up that piece of news. 

"I happened to meet Mr. Herbert when I was 
out this afternoon," she said ; and anybody hear- 
ing her answer, and seeing the demure, composed 
expression of face, might have deemed Mr. Her- 
• bert some remote elderly connection whom she 
hardly presumed to speak to, or to know by sight. 
«He said Eavensbird parsed by him on leaving the 
castle this morning, vowing he would be revenged ; 
and he thought Harry had better have such a man 
for a friend than an enemy." 

A smile of irony, mingled with almost im- 
placable anger, crossed the face of Captain Dane. 
^^Let Eavensbird be left to me," was all he said; 
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and after that^ throughout the dinner, he spoke 
only in monosyllables, and. Lord Dane noticed 
that he sent nearly everything away untouched. 



CHAPTEE m. 

THE TALL FROM THE CLITF. 

** Shall I go, or shall I not?" debated Lady Ade- 
laide, as she stood in weary patience at one of the 
windows of the drawing-room, looking out between 
the muslin curtains at the lovely night. "Her- 
bert said he could not come up to-night, and that's 
a great shame. Tiresome people I And such a 
night as it is I I think I must go," she added, 
after a pause. "I don't know what it is that 
makes me like this freedom of running out alone, 
all independent, imless it is that they taught me to 
be free and self-dependent as a child. How bright 
the moonlight is as it glistens on the water ! I'll 
go for five minutes. I think my lungs are exacting 
lungs, and require some fresh air after the heat 
and gas of the dining-room." 

She turned and looked at Lady Dane. Yes, 
there was no impediment there ; for her ladyship 
was fast asleep in her easy-chair. It was, indeed, 
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a most charming niglit — the sea cahn^ the air 
genial, the moon bright as day. The promised 
breeze of the morning had subsided into a gentle 
one, just sufficient to carry out the fishing-craft 
and Colonel Moncton's yacht. Adelaide Errol 
quitted the room on tiptoe, put on her grey cloak 
with its sheltering hood, and stole forth through 
the great gateway. Had any one preached to her 
of imprudence touching these short moonlight ex- 
cursions, she would have laughed in their faces, 
and said she was as secure from harm out of doors 
as in. Perhaps she was ; for a cry might have 
brought forth the whole castle to her rescue. 

Lady Dane slept on — the more soundly, per- 
haps, because she had been longer than usual 
to-night dropping off, to the secret annoyance of her 
impatient niece. Could she but have discerned 
the young lady at that very moment, tripping with 
light steps of imconcem over the grass ! Lady 
Dane had been greatly put out with the chief 
event of the day — ^the quarrel with Ravensbird. 
Harry had never been her favourite son — ^but he 
was her son; and any grief or annoyance to 
him found its echo tenfold in her breast. Ah 1 if 
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these careless sons did but know the pain they 
hiing! 

Suddenly, as it seemed. Lady Dane began to 
dream. She thought the encounter was being 
renewed — ^that Harry had seized hold of Kavens- 
bu*d and was striking him in the &ce, causing the 
man to utter a succession of screams. So vivid 
was the scene that Lady Dane awoke. 

She awoke to find that the screams were real. 
She sat up in her chair, bewildered for a moment, 
and wondering what was the matter and where 
everybody was. But the screams were not those 
of Kavensbird ; they were the shrill screams of a 
woman, and they came from the greensward out- 
side. Lady Dane went to the window, threw it 
open, and looked out. A grey object was flying 
over the grass towards the castle. Not at first did 
Lady Dane recognise it, though the hood was 
flxmg back from the fair young face, and the 
elaborately-dressed hair was all distinct in the 
moonlight ; liot at first did she recognise the 
screams. Then .she saw Bruff, followed by 
other of the servants, run across the road, and the 
young lady, witlv^er piercing shrieks, fell into 
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thdr arms. Lady Dane clasped her hands toge- 
ther in an impulse of astonishment mingled with 
&ar. It was her niece, Adelaide I 

She went down stairs, as quickly as her age 
allowed, into the great hall, and met Bruff bring- 
ing in Lady Adelaide. Panting, trembling, crying 
stiU, unable to support herself, the girl was evi- 
dently under the influence of some awful fear, 
some great terror. Lady Dane's questions were 
utterly useless, for Adelaide was not in a istate 
to answer. She fell into a chair* in a fit of strong 
hjBterics, and her cries might have been heard 
half way to Danesheld. The wondering servants 
took her cloak off; they ran for smelling-salts, 
for water ; Lady Dane chafed her hands, and alto- 
gether there was a great conuuotion ; in the 
midst of which the stentorian voice of Lord 
Dane was heard, calling out for Bruff*. The 
man hastened into the dining-room^ and Lord 
Dane, who sat at the head of the table still, the 
bell-rope attached to his chair, by means of a 

silken ribbon, angrily inquired what all that un- 
seemly noise meant. 

■/ 

^' My lord, the cries are from Lady Adelaide. 
She seems to be taken ill." 
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^ Seems to be taken ill ! What d'ye meanf ' 

^She was outside^ as it appears, my lord. 
She was ranning home from the heights and 
screaming, when we got out. Something most 
have frightened her.'* 

"Lady Adelaide shrieking like that! Lady 
Adelaide out on the heights at this hour!" re- 
iterated Lord Dane, in angry disbelief. "It's not 
likely, Bruff." 

But, my lord, it w so," persisted Bruff. 
*^ Those hysterical cries you hear now are Lady 
Adelaide's. She is in the hall, and my lady's 
with her." 

" Undo this," said Lord Dane. 

He alluded to the silken ribbon attached to 
his chair. The butler obeyed ; and Lord Dane, 
toucliing a spring of the chair, propelled it gently 
forward over the carpet. It was one of those 
cliairs that make the comfort of helpless invalids, 
enabling them to move without assistance from one 
part of the room to another. Bruff threw open 
the fbldingKloors, and Lord Dane went on to the 
hall, causing his chair to halt in front of Adelaide. 
Hvsterics are not so uncontrollable as some people 
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imagine ; and the sight of Lord Dane stopped 
these. But Lady Adelaide trembled all over, as 
if in a fit of the ague, and her face was white as 
death. 

"What is all this, Adelaide?" he inquired. 
" Have you been frightened ? What is it ?" he 
added, rather sharply, turning to his wife, for 
Adelaide suddenly flung her hands on her face 
as if denying an answer. "Bruff says she was 
out on the heights, and came shrieking home 
again. I don't understand it." 

"I'm sure I don't," returned Lady Dane. "It's 
true she was on the heights, for I saw and heard 
her. She must have been frightened in some way." 

"But what brought her on the heights ?" 

" That is just what I want to learn. When I 
fell asleep after dinner she was in the drawing- 
room, reading. It seemed to me that barely five 
minutes had elapsed, when she came back from 
the heights crying in the way you must have 
heard. I have asked her ten times what took her 
out ; but she does not answer." 

Lady Dane was cross also. She thought 

the young lady might answer if she would. 
VOL. I. r 
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Lord Dane, choleric as ever was his second son, 
and unused to contradiction, wheeled his chair ^ 
foot closer, and laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
Some of the servants were standing round, but he 
was unmindful of them. 

" Now lookyou here, Adelaide, this won't do. 
I want to know what it is that is the matter with 
you, and I will know. What took you out f " 

" I don't know," she answered, shivering visibly 
in her strong emotion. 

" But you must know; you did not walk out in 
your sleep. Adelaide, understand me — ^I am asking 
io know. Did you go out to meet anybody ?" he 
■continued, a shrewd suspicion arising in his mind. 
" Oh no, no ; indeed I did not ; indeed. Lord 
Dane, I did not," she replied, with what seemed 
very unnecessary vehemence. 

"I thought it possible you might have gone 
mt in expectation of meeting Harry, or with him. 
Very foolish of you both if you had, when you can 
walk out together as much as you choose in the 
daytime. But Harry went to the yacht, I think. 
Your explanation, Adelaide!" 

« m tell the truth," she said, with a flood of 
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more silent tears. " I stood at the window after 
my aunt went to sleep, looking out on the lovely 
night. I never saw a night more beautiful, and 
it came into my head that I would run across the 
heights and back'' again, and I put on my grey 
cloak and went. I meant no harm." 

" And a very wild-goose trick it was I" inter- 
posed Lady Dane. " Young ladies don't run out 
alone at night in this country, Adelaide, however 
bright the moon may be." 

Adelaide did not care for the reproof; her aunt 
might reproach her with being a "wild-goose" for 
ever if she pleased ; what she did care for, was the 
penetrating look of my Lord Dane, whose keen 
eyes were fixed on her face. 

"You have not told us what alarmed you," 
he quietly said. 

" And I don't know what alarmed me ; I don't, 
indeed, tmcle. I was so foolish as to think, in a 
spirit of bravado, that Td run through the chapel 
ruins, but no sooner was I in them than a horrible 
fear came over me, and I ran home screaming. 
I could not have helped screamiag had it been to 
-.save my life." 
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^^Poor cluld r spoke Lady Dane in compassion. 

^^ I can't bear the ruins even in the daytime," 
she resumed, with a shudder; "and at night they 
seem fiill of nothing but ghosts. Oh, aunt ! I'll 
never run out alone again." 

Lord Dane felt unconvinced. As to ghosts, 
he had hitherto believed the young lady to be one 
who was no more amenable to such fear than he 
himself was. 

" Adelaide," he gravely said, " did anything 
else frighten you? Did any one accost you on 
the heights ?" 

"Not any one, indeed," she answered, ear- 
nestly ; " no person whatever saw me or knew I 
was there. No one ever is on the heights at night." 

" Had a mad bull strayed on them ?" cried his 
lordship, in an access of anger. "Nothing less 
than a raging animal of some sort ought to call up 
such senseless terror as this." 

" Poor child !" again whispered Lady Dane in 
her increased compassion, fully believing every 
word her niece had said. " She has told us the 
truth, I am sure, Geoffry. Don't you remember 
how frightened I used to be of ghosts myself when 
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I was young ; how I would fly by the death-room 
with my face hid, if ever I had to pass it, and how 
you used to laugh at me ?" 

"There, dry your tears," cried Lord Dane, 
accepting the position, though there was still a 
corner of incredulity in his heart. "You had 
better come into the dining-room and drink a 
glass of wine. And don't you go running out 
again at night, lest you meet real ghosts instead of 
fancied ones." 

Lord Dane touched his chair and went slowly 
away, Bruff lifting it over the edge of the dining- 
room carpet at the folding-doors. Lady Dane 
followed. Adelaide was rising from her seat, 
passively obedient — as she would have been at that 
moment had Lord Dane invited her to a glass of 
opium in lieu of wine — ^when her glance happened 
to fall on her maid. The French girl's eyes were 
fixed upon her with so strange a gaze that Lady 
Adelaide recoiled in a second attack of terror. 

" What is it, Sophie ?" she gasped. 

" Nothing, my lady. I have no fear of those 
revenants for my part. I did not think your lady- 
ship had." 
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But the tone of the words was curiously bold ; 
almost covertly insolent. And the Lady Adelaide, 
instead of checking the freedom, looked as if she 
could have fallen at the maid's feet and implored 
her to be silent. 

It was about this same hour, or a short while 
before it, that Mitchel, the coastguardsman, came 
winding round the point, on his beat, near Dane 
Castle; just as on the previous night, when he 
had been called to from the heights by Richard 
Eavensbird. 

He came gingerly round the point — ^the rocks 
projected so much just there as scarcely to leave a 
foot wide of beach to walk upon — ^his monotonous 
steps a shade quicker, it might be, than usual, for 
this was his last turn ere the tide should come up ; 
and Mitchel, never a strong man, was always 
yearning for the time of rest. EKs thoughts re- 
verted to the great event of the day — the dispute 
between Ravensbird and his master — and which 
liad become known all over Danesheld an 
hour after it had taken place. It is possible 
that the recollection of the colloquy with Ravens- 
bird the previous evening, on that same spot,. 
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brought the subject of the quarrel to his mind 
then. 

Suddenly, before the point was well rounded, 
a sound of angry voices arose in the still night 
air. They seemed to come firom the heights, in 
the direction of the chapel-ruins, just where Ra- 
vensbird had been the past night ; and Mitchel 
naturally looked up. He could see nothing — ^the 
rocks rose too perpendicularly; but in another 
minute two men — as they looked to him, in the 
moonlight — appeared on the very edge of the 
heights, engaged in a sharp scuffle. The voices 
had ceased then : the struggle seemed to be for 
dear life : and Mitchel, full of horror at the dan- 
ger, stood still and gazed. 

An instant of suspense for the man — ^it was not 
longer — and one of them fell over the cliff, or was 
propelled over ; immediately following upon which, 
some shrill cries of terror, evidently not in the 
voice of a man, arose faintly beyond, in the 
distance. 

Mitchel stood in dismay; in fear: his heart 
leaping, as the saying runs, into his mouth. As 
may have been gathered from the above alluded- 
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to short convei'sation with Eavensbird, he was not 
of a brave nature ; few men permanently weak in 
constitution are so. Iklitchel managed to keep up 
and go about his duties, but he was always ailing, 
and earher in life he had been subject to epileptic 
fits. He had really to take heart and courage 
before he could advance ; the sight of a dead man 
to Mitchel would have been as bad as that of a 
ghost to a schoolgirl, and he had little doubt that 
the unfortunate victim before him was dead — 
killed by the fall. In breathless trepidation he at 
length ran along the beach to the spot, and stooped 
over the man, lying there. 

Dead, he appeared to be. The face was up- 
turned in the bright night, the eyes were closed, 
the mouth was slightly open, and the skin wore a 
blue and ghastly look in the moonlight. Mitchel 
recognized the features, and recoiled as he did 
so ; if anything could have augmented his terror 
and dismay at the moment, it was that recogni- 
tion: for they were the features of the Honourable 
William Henry Dane. 

The first thought that came into the coast- 
guardsman's brain was, that the other must have 
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been Bavensbird ; the second was to wonder what 
he should do. He was in ignorant be\idlder- 
ment of what he ouglit to do ; or indeed of what 
he could do. Impulse led him to lift his head 
and shout out, hoping he might be heard on the 
heights; but there came no answer. Little cliance 
was there that the assailant would respond; and no- 
body else was likelj- to be abroad there at night. 

The faint cries — shrill in themselves but faint 
in the distance — ^had soon died away, and Alitchel 
began half to doubt whether he had really heard 
any. Mitchel took off* liis own coat, folded it, 
and laid it under Captain Dane's head ; he rubbed 
his hands, he sprinkled water from the sea on 
his face, and he rubbed his heart. 

But Captain Dane never moved, or gave the 
faintest sign of life. Not a vessel happened to 
be within hail at the time, or Iklitchel in his 
desperation would have shouted to that. Again 
he raised his voice to the heights — a poor voice 
at the best of times, not as strong as most men's 
— but the echoes died away into silence, and 
there was no answer. Suddenly he was seized 
with a panic of terror— partly at finding hunself 
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helplessly alone with the dead, partly at the 
recollection that the tide would soon be up and 
overwhelm the body, partly at the horror of the 
situation altogether. 

Mitchel was one of those who become hope- 
lessly incapable on a sudden emergency ; he knew 
no more than a child what was best to be done. 
The nearest way off the beach was round the 
point he had just traversed, and up the steps a 
very little higher up ; the same steps which poor 
Captain Dane descended in the morning with 
his friend, the American gentleman. It would 
have been Mitchel's proper course to take, for 
he could soon have obtained assistance at the 
castle. But, Mitchel argued, if he ran along the 
beach the opposite way, towards Danesheld, he 
should meet, almost immediately, the next pre- 
ventive-man, the boundary-point not being far 
distant. Two vague ideas were floating hazily 
into Mitchel's mind, prompting him to the latter 
course; the one was, that it would be awfully 
lonely to go by way of the steps and across the 
heights, certain not to meet a soul; the other 
was, that he could bring back his conu-ade, the 
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preventive-man, and between them tliey might 
manage to bear Captain Dane's body from the 
rising sea. 

Standing in lamentable indecision, his brain 
confused, his mind perplexed, Mitchel stooped 
again over Captain Dane. The face had not 
been injm'ed in falling. He pushed the hair 
from the cold brow; he took up one of the 
hands, intending to feel for the pulse, but in his 
tremor he let the hand sHp, and it fell a dead 
weight. Mitcttel's panic came on again with 
twofold violence, and the man, hardly knowing 
what he did, tore away at a break-neck speed, 
his heart beating in wild thumps against his side. 
You need not ask which way he went; in these 
moments of terror, reason yields to impulse : and 
Mitchel's face and steps were turned towards 
Danesheld, his eyes on the strain for the welcome 
view of his comrade. 

But he did not meet him. Whether the man 
had stolen a march upon time (as was most 
likely), and gone away too early; or whether 
(as he afterwards declared) he was perched upon ' 
a ledge that was partly sheltered in the rocks, 
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looking at what he called a "suspicious craft" 
lying off the coast, never was satisfactorily settled. 
Certain it was, the two men did not meet, did 
not see each other, and Mitchel went tearing 
along all the way to Danesheld, the thumping of 
his heart getting louder, and now and then im- 
peding his progress, in a manner that Iklitchel 
scarcely liked, and did not understand. 

The first place he came to was the coast- 
guard station — a low building close to the beach. 
Outside, it looked just like a barn; inside, it 
consisted of two rooms and a sleepmg closet. As 
Mitchel neared it, he was conscious of a sense 
of great relief from two causes: that he was 
withm hail of living beings again, and that there 
would yet be time to rescue the body of Captain 
Dane. 

The outer door of the station opened into a 
good-sized room. In this, round a blazing fire, 
were gathered foiu* men, comfortably gossipping 
as they sat: the supervisor, whose name was 
Cotton, two friends who had dropped in, and a 
preventive-man. This coastguard station, having 
little to do with its time, possessed the character 
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for keeping up any scandal there might be current 
in Danesheld. It was some time since a dish 
had been served up to it equal to the one afforded 
them that day — the kicking down -stairs by 
Captain Dane of his servant, and the thrusting 
him from the castle. Nothing else had been 
talked of in Danesheld since the morning, and it 
formed the topic of conversation now in the sta- 
tion as the men sat round the fire, each one of 
the fom* offering his own con\4ction as to the 
origin, or cause, in contradiction to the rest- 
Exceedingly astonished were the disputants to 
find the door burst open with a bang, and a coat- 
less man come bolt in upon them with a sort of 
shrill howl. They recognised him for Mitchel: 
his hair was standing on end, his eyes seemed 
starting from liis head, and his face was in a 
white heat. 

"What on earth's the matter with vou?'^ 
wrathfally demanded Mr. Supervisor Cotton, who 
came to the conclusion that Mitchel had been 
drinking. 

Mitchel could not answer, except for a few 
more semi-screams, the result of his endeavours 
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to get his breath. His heart was beating as he 
never remembered it to have beaten before, even 
when he used to have fits, and it did at times 
beat awfully then. He laid his two hands upon 
it, and staggered against the wall; his lips were 
turning white, great drops of water were coming 
out on his brow. Mr. Cotton began to doubt 
whether there might not be some other cause 
for these strange appearances than the one he 
had hastily assimied. 

"Why have you. left your beat? What brings 
you here in this state? Where's your coat?" 
he reiterated in wondering wrath, finding Mitchel 
did not speak. • 

" He is dead ; he is dead I" ga^ed Mitchel, at 
length. " I must have assistance for him. If — ^" 

Mitchel did not go on ; apparently his breath 
would not let him, or perhaps his heart. Mr. 
Cotton stared, and his friends stared. 

"Who is dead? what are you talking of?" 
cried the supervisor. 

Mitchel opened his lips to answer — ^if that's 
not a figure of speech, seeing his gasping state 
had not allowed them to be closed — ^but no words 
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came forth, and lie suddenly threw up his hands. 
But for their springing forward and catching liim, 
he had fallen to the ground. 

"What has he got?" cried Mr. Supervisor 
Cotton. " He looks as if he was in a fit. Lay 
him down here; and, Sims, you go for the doctor." 

Mitchel was in a fit. The friorht he had 
experienced on the beach, or the prolonged and 
violent exertion of running, perhaps the two 
combined, had brought on a fit similar to those 
he used to be subject to in early life. 



CHAPTER IV. 

kavensbird's arrest. 

They were gathered together in the coastguard 
station, their faces bent over the prostrate man, 
Mitchel; the doctor present now, and Mr. Su- 
pervisor Cotton liimself holding the light. Sims, 
the preventive-man, despatched in search of the 
surgeon, had not been able to find him imme- 
diately; he met him at length in the town, 
walking arm-in-arm witli Mr. Apperly, Lord 
Dane's solicitor; but some time had been lost 
then. Sims told of Mitchel's attack, which he 
called "queer," and the two gentlemen turned 
their steps to the station. Mitchel was insen- 
sible still, and frothing at the mouth. 

" Just move away, will you, and give elbow- 
room," said the doctor, whose name was Wild, 
to the crowding spectators. " Do you know what 
brought this attack on, Mr. Cotton? I suspect 
the man must have been unduly excited." 
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^^ He came banging in Iicre in a fine state 
without his coat," was Mr. Cotton's answer. " I 
never saw a man so upset: all his breatli was 
gone; and his speech too. I thought he was 
drunk!" 

The doctor, a tliin, active man, with curly- 
black hair, made no observation. He was busying 
himself with Mitchel. The supervisor resumed : 

"After an effort, Mitchel got out some words 
about wanting assistance for somebody who was 
dead; so far as we could understand them. For 
my part, Mr. Wild, I tliink he was moonstruck." 

" I don't, sir," dissented Sims, turning to his 
superior: "I tliink he must have had a great 
fright. Mitchol's a quiet, steady man, not given 
to drmk, or anything of that sort, but he's a 
regular coward." 

The only way of arriving at a solution of 

the mystery was to wait until Mitchel himself 

revived to tell it. Mr. Wild remained with the 

man, and he grew better, but it was nearly an 

hour before he was able to speak. They placed 

him in a chair in front of the fire, and gave 

him something to drink. 

VOL. I. G 
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^'Now, Mitchel," began the doctor, ^4et us 
have it out What caused this attack of yours?" 

Mitchel did not answer. He was probably 
diving into his memory for the various items of 
the evening. 

" What's the hour?" he suddenly asked, at- 
tempting to spring up, so as to get a view of the 
clock behind him. 

" Hard upon ten. You'd better sit still, 
Mitchel." 

But instead of sitting still, Mitchel staggered 
a few paces forward, and had to sink back 
again. He was weak yet. 

" Then it's too late!" he exclaimed in his ex- 
citement. ^' He body will have been already 
washed away I" 

He told the tale as well as he was able ; his 
sentences were disjointed yet. Tliat there had 
been a scuffle on the brow of the heights between 
two men, and one of them was flung over, or fell 
over. It was Captain Dane. 

The name startled them all. Mr. Apperly 
was present still, and he lifted his face of law 
with a sharp suspicion. 
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« Yon say a man was scuffling with Captain 
Dane, and eventually pitched him over, Mitchel?" 

"As it seemed to me, sir. That they were 
qnarrelling and struggling is certain; and Cap- 
tain Dane would not be likely to fling himself 
down.'* 

^^ I fear, then, his assailant was the man Ba- 
vensbird," gravely observed Mr. Apperly. *^ He 
was heard to utter threats of revenge against his 
master to-day." 

" It was him, sir, safe enough!" cried Mitchel, 
speaking in accordance with his assumed convic- 
tion. ^^ rd never have thought it of him, though. 
But what is to be done?" added the man, in a 
more energetic tone. "The tide is safe to have 
carried away the body." 

"Are you sure he was dead, Mitchel?" asked 
the surgeon. 

" Stone dead, sir. It was nothing but that 
which frightened me so." 

What was to be done, indeed! They might 
well ask it Without more delay, they all, with 
the exception of Mitchel, and a man who stayed 
behind to take care of him, started off to the 
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spot by way of the land: the beach, they knew, 
was then impassable, for the tide was up. 

Graining the heights by the chapel, they 
looked down. The tide was nearly at its full 
height, and the beach covered with it. Not a 
trace, above or below, could be seen of the 
calamiiy, as described by Mitchel: and there 
remained little chance but that the body had 
been canned out to sea. Satisfying their curi- 
osity to the full, by gazing down at the water so 
bright in the moon's rays, they took counsel as 
to what should be the next step. Somebody 
must break the news to Lord Dane; and the 
two professional gentlemen, as the most fitting, 
undertook the task. 

" I don't like to do it," abruptly exclaimed the 
doctor, as they walked across the greensward, the 
castle and its lights in front of them. " Harry 
Dane was not the favourite son; but still — a son 
is a son." 

"I'm sure I don't," returned Mr. Apperly. 
" It strikes me, do you know, that you and I 
are not the proper people to do this. I think 
it should fall to Herbert Dane." 
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Not a more welcome suggestion could he have 
made. The surgeon gladly caught at it, and they 
left the castle for die present, and bent their steps 
to Herbert Dane's residence. The modest house- 
hold of that gentleman and his sister consisted of 
but two servants, a maid and a man. The latter 
came to the door and said his master was at home. 

Mr. Herbert Dane was making himself com- 
fortable. He sat on a sofa before the fire, a cigar 
in his mouth, and some glasses at his elbow. His 
back was towards tliem as they went in. 

" This is your promised nine o'clock, Harry!" 
he cried out. "A pretty long while to keep a 
fellow waiting ! I suppose you have been dancing 
attendance on that yacht." 

" Mr. Herbert " 

Herbert Dane turned short roimd at the sur- 
geon's voice, and rose. " Oh, I beg your par- 
don!" he said, with a half laugh. " I thought it 
was Captain Dane: I am expecting him." 

They did not take the offered chairs. They 
waited until the servant had closed the door, and 
then looked gravely at Herbert, in tlie vain hope 
that their countenances might in a degree prepare 
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him for the news. It was again the surgeon who 
spoke. 

" Mr. Herbert, we have a most unpleasant 
task to perform, and we have come to you to help 
us out with it. We were on our way to the 
castle, bearing evil tidings to Lord Dane. An 
accident has happened to his son." 

But Herbert Dane was more intent on hospi- 
tality than on taking in the sound of the words, 
and was bustling about, placing spirits on the 
table, and ringing the bell for more glasses. 
Only one gas-burner was alight, and that but 
dimly, but the fire was blazing cheerily. He 
pushed aside the sofa and extended his hand to 
turn the gas on, instead of which he turned it out. 

" A plague on my clumsiness! 1 never do 
know which way these screws ought to go. 
Gentlemen " 

^' Mr. Herbert, you did not hear me, I think," 
interposed the surgeon. " Never mind the gas. 
A dreadftd accident has happened to Captain 
Dane, and we want you to break the tidings to 
his father." 

" To Captain Danel What is it?" 
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*^ He has fallen, or been thrown, over the diff 
by the chapel. There's little doubt it has killed 
him." 

Herbert Dane had twisted up some paper, ana 
was putting it between the bars of the grate, in- 
tending to relight the gas. He dropped it jfrom 
his hand, and turned his dismayed face, on which 
the fire-light played, towards his visiters. They 
noticed how pale it was becoming. 

" Fallen over the diff?" he uttered. " When ? 
How ? How did it happen ? I have been expecting 
him here since nine o'clock." 

They told him all they knew, and asked him 
to be the one to break the news to Lord Dane. 
Herbert Dane looked blank at the request He'd 
go a hundred miles rather than do it, he said, 
presently. He had not been in favour latterly at 
the castle, and his undo might receive it worse 
from him than from any one. He'd go with them 
and help, but he'd not be the chief spokesman. It 
seemed to him a very horrible addition that the 
body should have been washed away: Harry might 
not have been dead. " The preventive-man was 
certainly a fool," he continued with emphasis. 
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" He ought to have gone up the steps and got 
assistance at the castle. Which of tliem was it?" 
"Miichel: I said so/' replied Mr. Wild. 
"And a thousand pities it should have been 
Mitchel : any other of the men would not have 
lost his senses over it. To think he should have 

« 

fallen into a fit, and been unable to speak until it 
was too late!" continued the surgeon, resentfully. 

Herbert Dane tossed his hair from his brow. 
He was leaning his forehead on his hand, liis 
elbow on the mantelpiece. " Does Mitchel say 
•that he could not distinguish who the other one 
was, struggling with Harry — ^with Captain Dane?" 
he asked. 

" Fast enough," cried out the lawyer, before 
his friend could speak. " Who should it be but 
the discharged man, Kavensbird ?" 

" Ah I" ejaculated Herbert Dane, a glow flash- 
ing into his pale countenance. " I told Harry, 
when I met him this afternoon, he must take care 
of that man. Not but that my warning was spo- 
ken as much in jest as in earnest," he added, in 
a dreamy tone. 

"We are wasting time, Mr. Herbert," said 
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the surgeon. " Unless we see Lord Dane at 
once, lie may get to hear it in some abrupt man- 
ner: and that would not be desirable. Besides, it 
is akeady late." 

^^ But won't you take something first?" 

They declined; and Herbert Dane followed 
tliem from the room, taking his hat from the little 
hall as he passed tlu'ough it. The servant was 
opening tlie door. 

" Am I to ask Captain Dane to wait, sir, when 
he comes ?" inquired the man. 

" Captain Dane ?" mechanically repeated Her- 
bert, looking at tlie servant as if half bewildered. 
''. No." 

The first person they saw at the castle was 
BrufF. Lord Dane was in tlie dining-room : his 
usual sitting-room at all times of late. Lady 

4 

Dane was with him. Bruff" thought they were 
expecting Captain Dane home every minute. 
The gentlemen could go in. 

The two went in, ushered tlirough the hall by 
BrufF. Herbert Dane walked halfway across it, 
and then turned round. When Bruff" came back, he 
found him standing underneath tlie large gateway. 
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" I declare I don't like to face them, Bruff"," 
he exclaimed. " The telling of ill news used to 
make me shiver as a boy. It will be an awful 
shock, especially for Lady Dane." 

"What has happened, Mr. Herbert? They 
whispered something about the captain as they 
went in. He was quite well when he went out 
from dinner." 

" I really cannot tell you what has happened ; 
I don't understand itj^" was the reply of Herbert 
Dane. " They came to me just now with a tale 
that he had fallen over the cliff, here, near the 
ruins, and asked me to come up and help them to 
break it to Lord Dane. Let us go on the heights, 
Bruff, and see if we can see anything 1" 

Bruff got his hat and went after Mr. Herbert, 
feeling stunned with bewilderment, but incredu- 
lous on the whole. Herbert told him what he had 
beard : and Mr. Bruff audibly wondered whether 
Mitchel was a " bom fool." 

Meanwhile, the two gentlemen were impari>- 
jng the tidings to Lord and Lady Dane. These 
things are often merciftdly softened. It was the 
case here. Mr. Apperly happened to say that the 
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fupervisor, Cotton, entirely disbelieved the story, 
judging it to be a chimera of Mitchel's brain, in- 
duced by the man's approaching illness : and if 
Lord and Lady Dane did not entirely rest in this 
hop^, they at least found considerable comfort in 
it. Mr. Wild allowed that Mitchel's brain, if ex- 
cited by the account of Captain Dane's quarrel 
with Eavensbird, might have actually, imagined 
the scene of the scuffle between them on the 
heights ; and the tale he told be altogether a delu- 
sion. 

But Lord Dane did not sit still under the 
hope and do nothing. He had not the use of his 
legs himself, but he speedily set in motion tliose 
who had. Some of the servants were sent flying 
for the man, Mitchel, some for the police, some 
across the heights, and some to the bay to see 
whether the Pearl was gone. Herbert Dane 
came back with BruflF, and agi'eed with his uncle 
that the tale was incredible. 

" I have been waiting at home for him all the 
evening," Herbert said. " I met Harry this af- 
ternoon, and he said he'd come in at nine o'clock, 
after the yacht was off, and smoke a cigar with 
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me. He had promised to do so last week, and 



never came." 



" It is not possible that Ravensbird should dare 
to attack him as a footpad would !" exclaimed 
Lord Dane, his haughty face flushing crimson. 

" My lord," spoke up BrufF, " a note was left 
here for the captain about an hour ago. Mills, 
the sailmaker, brought it up. He has been at 
work on board the yacht, and he said the Amen- 
can gentleman gave it to him just as they were 
putting off." 

" Then the yacht's gone !" cried Lord Dane. 
" Bring me that note, Bruff." 

Lord Dane opened it at once ; he was a man 
given to act promptly and decisively, and he con- 
sidered the circumstances justified the measure. 
The note was addressed to the Honourable Wil- 
liam Dane, and contained but a few words : 

** On board the Pearl : half -past eight o^clock. 

" Dear William, 

'' What has become of you ? I got your 
message, declining dinner, but have been expect- 
ing you since. It is not kind ; though I conclude 
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something has unexpectedly detained you. We 
are off in five minutes. I shall look for you to 
£he last. " Ever yours, 

" C. MONCTON." 

*' Why, when Harry left the dinner-table he 
said he was going then to the yacht," cried Lord 
Dane, giving the note to Mr. Apperly. 

" What time was that, my lord ?" 

« What time was it, Bruff ?" 

"I think it must have been half-past eight, 
my lord," replied the butler ; " or close upon it" 

" I dare say it was. He lingered on in a 
brown study at the table, drinking nothing. But 
he told me he did not think the yacht would go 
out before nine or half-past." 

The sergeant of police answered to his sum- 
mons, and came up to the castle; but not Mitchel, 
the preventive-man, he was too ill. Mills, the 
sailmaker, came, sent for by Lord Dane ; and he 
proved that Captain Dane did not go down to the 
yacht. Colonel Moiicton, he said, was looking for 
him to the last moment, but the captain did not 
come. At the instant of their putting off, the 
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colonel gave him the note, and asked him to bring 
it up to the castle. 

At length the bustle of inquiry was over and 
the castle cleared, the police having received Lord 
Dane's orders to apprehend Eavensbird. The old 
Lord and Lady Dane sat up the livelong night, 
losing hope with every passing moment. The tide 
receded from the strip of beach, leaving nothing 
on it, leaving no signs that anything, dead or 
alive, had been there, leaving not even Mitchel's 
coat. And at length the morning light dawned, 
and the morning sun shone out to gladden the 
world, but no trace had been foimd of Harry 
Dane. 

Just before entering Danesheld, standing in an 
obscure spot, midway between the first house in the 
village and the sea, was a small inn, called the 
Sailors' Eest. It was kept by a man of the name 
of Hawthorne, who had once been gamekeeper to 
Lord Dane. A well-conducted inn it was, of ra- 
ther a better class than a common public-house, 
affording good bed and board to travellers, and 
had also its share of bar and parlour custom. The 
men-servants from the castle were fond of drop- 
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ping in, to drink their glass of aJe with the land* 
lord ; and it was at this house that Kavensbird had 
taken up his sojourn, when turned out of doors by 
his master. 

On the morning subsequent to the calamity,, 
which was not yet generally known, the landlord 
was in the bar alone ; or, at any rate, he thought 
he was alone. He was busy poh'shing his taps 
and setting things straight, according to his cus- 
tom before breakfast, when one of the preventive- 
men, on his way to the beach, came up the passage 
and entered. 

" Half a gill of rum, landlord ; the morning 
air's chilly, like." 

"We shall have a fine day again," observed 
the landlord, as he handed him what he asked 
for. 

" It's to be hoped we shall, for the work that's 
got to be done in it," replied the customer. " They 
are going to drag in shore for the body ; and I 
suppose all Danesheld will tiim out to see." 

"Drag for what body? Has any one been 
lost?" 

The man was in the act of putting the glass of 
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mm to his lips. He drew it back, and gazed at 
the landlord. 

^^ Do yon mean to say that you have not heard 
of the misfortune that has overtook the castle? 
Captain Dane^s murdered.^' 

** Captain Dane murdered !" echoed the land- 
lord, doubting whether his ears played him &Ise. 

^^ He was assaulted on the heights last night, 
just opposite the castle, and flung over the cHfF," 
explained the man. ^' Mitchel was on his beat 
underneath and saw It alL When he came to 
examine.the £illen man, he found it to be Captain 
Dane; and he was stone dead." 

Mr. Hawthorne fell back amidst his taps, feeling 
not fiir off* " stone dead" himself. 

*^ And Mitchel, ho comes running up to the 
guardhouse at the pace of a steam-engine, which 
upset his heart, or some vital part in him, and 
must needs fall right into a fit, and never sjjoke 
for an hour or more. The consequence was, not 
a soul knew of it in time, and tlie tide came up 
and washed the body away. Sickly fellows like 
Mitchel are never good for much." 

" And who was it attacked him ? — who threw 
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him over?" asked the landlord, when he could 
find his tongue. 

" Nobody need ask that twice. It was the 
servant, Eavensbird." 

Once more the landlord backed against the 
taps, and a brass ladle, which he happened to 
have in his hand, fell to the ground with a 
clatter. 

" Eavensbird I — Ravensbirdy do you say ? Why 
he has been staying here since yesterday I I 
couldn't have slept in the house with him last 
night if I had known this." 

'* 'Twas Eavensbird done it, and nobody else. 
He wasn't long carrying out his threats of re- 
venge. The curiousest part is, how he managed 
to entrap Captain Dane on to the heights ; to their 
very edge. Some say — " 

At this moment an interruption occurred which 
nearly made the speaker (as he phrased it after- 
wards) start out of his skin. Over the high wooden 
screen which ran partially across the bar, its seat 
facing the fireplace, appeared the head of Mr. 
Eavensbird, who had been quietly seated there all 
the time. 

VOL. I. H 
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^* Your name's Dnbber, I believe,'' he said, 
gfajring indignatioii at the preventiYe-maii. 

Dabber was, as the saying runs, taken to. He 
stood in silence, too much confiised to make any 
reply. 

^'How dare you stand there and tradnce 
me r' demanded Bavensbird. ^^ By what antho- 
riiy do you accuse me of the crime of mnr- 
der?" 

*^ Well now, Mr. Bavensbird, if it is not true, 
and you are innocent, Fm sure I beg your par- 
don," spoke the man, gathering his wits and mak- 
ing the best of the situation. ^^ As to my telling 
Hawthorne — ^if I had not told him, the next comer- 
in would: the wonder is, he didn't hear it last 
night. If you were not a party concerned, you'd 
be the first yourself to talk of it I didn't speak 
in ill-nature." 

" Did I understand you to say that Mitchel 
affirms I pitched Captain Dane over the cliff? — 
that he saw me do it ?" 

" It's what Mitchel says." 

" Did he say so to you ?" 

" Not to me ; I haven't seen him since. Sims 
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told me abont it, and he was in iihe gnardhonse 
when Mitchel got in." 

" Is it true that Captain Dane is dead T' con- 
tinned Ravensbird, after a pause. 

" That^s true enough ; and the tide carried his 
body away. They are getting ready the drags 
BOW. Lord Dane has had the police up at the 
castle half the night, they say. But I must be off^ 
unless rd like to get reported ; my time's up." 

He turned short round with the last sentence 
and went out hastily, glad to be away from the 
sallow face, the stem eye of Eavensbird. Mr. 
Ravensbird descended from the seat of the screen, 
on which he had been standing, and came round 
to the landlord. 

" What do you know of this business, Haw- 
thorne?" 

" If you were sitting inside the screen, Mr. 
Ravensbird, you must know as much as I do,^ 
answered the man, feeling by no means secure 
that Ravensbird was not going to attack himsel£ 
** I never heard a word of it till Dubber came in. 
You did startle me, putting your head up like that I 
I thought you were in bed."^ 
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" I have been down this half hour. What do 
you think of this tale ?" 

" I don't know what to think of it. Who 
would do harm to Captain Dane ? He had no ene- 
mies, and was a friend to us all. I'm sure the 
quarrel with you was quite unlike him." 

• " Unlike his general nature. He was put up 
— and so was L Where'a my hat ? Upstairs, I 
think. I shall go out and ascertain the truth of 
this business." 

He quitted the bar to go to his chamber, and 
almost at the same moment the sergeant of poUce 
entered. He gave a quiet glance round, and then 
nodded to the landlord. 

" Good morning, Hawthorne. You have got 
Master Bavensbird lodging here, I believe. Is he 
up yet ?" 

" He was here in the bar not an instant ago, 
Mr. Bent He's gone to his room now to get his 
hat. He wants to go out and learn the particulars 
of this sad affair about Captain Dane. Dubber 
has been in, telling of it. Fm sure you might 
have knocked me down with the click of an empty 
gun." 
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The sergeant withdrew to the passage, and 
there he propped hiAself against the wall. The 
position commanded a view of the back door of 
the house as well as the front 

" A fine morning, Mr. Ravensbird," cried he, 
as the latter appeared. 

" Very. I am going out to enjoy it" 

" An instant first I want to say a few words 
to you." 

" Not now," returned Bavensbird, impatience 
in his tone. 

" No time like the present," was the reply of 
the sergeant, as he laid his hand on the man's 
shoulder. " Don't be restive. I inust detain you." 

Bavensbird turned his sallow face on the officer, 
his eyes flashing with anger. "By what right? 
What do you mean ?" 

" Now, Bavensbird, don't be unreasonable. 
Take things quietly. You are my prisoner, and 
all the resistance you can make will not avail 
you." 

Bavensbird's answer to this was resistance, 
A slight scuffle, and he suddenly found a pair of 
handcuffij on his wrists. 
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^^ The most senseless thing a man can do is to 
attempt to resist an officer in the execution of his 
dniy," observed the police-sergeant in a tone of 
pleasant argument, as though he were discussing 
the point with a knot of friends. ^' Lord Dane 
gave me orders last night to arrest you : I might 
have knocked the house up and took you then; 
bmt I thought I'd do the thing politely and wait 
till morning. I put a man or two on outside, back 
and front, to make sure." 

"How dare Lord Dane order me into custody? 
He has not the right to do it« He is not a magis- 
trate." 

The sergeant broke into a little amused laugh. 
** A stipendiary magistrate, no ; but he is the lord- 
lieutenant of the county. Don't you question Lord 
Dane's rights ^ my good man." 

Bavensbird was cooling down. " Understand 
me," he began ; — " your name's Bent, I think ?" 
he broke off to say. 

";Bent, it is." 

" Understand me, Mr. Bent : I do not wish 
to resist any lawfrd authority, and if I were free 
as air this moment, I should stay ^ and face the 
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charge out What I am annoyed at is this: I 
was on the point of going abroad to inquire into 
the attack on Captain Dane, to pick up what I 
could ; for, by iGair means or by unfair, I intend to 
sift it out. I have a motive for so doing that you 
know nothing of; and I'd rather have given a 
ten-pound note from my pocket than been stopped 
at it" 

The sergeant coughed ; as incredulous a cough 
as ever fell on the ear of captured man. There 
was not a shadow of doubt in his opinion, and he 
did not suppose there could be in anybody else's, 
that the true attacker of Captain Dane was before 
him. 

" I'm sorry I can't spare you. It's all very 
plausible, Ravensbird, this show of wanting to learn 
particulars, but you have got an old card to deal 
with." 

Ravensbird looked steadily at the sergeant, 
never quailing. "You maybe an old card; ex- 
perience has made you one ; but you have taken 
the wrong man in taking me. I did not know 
that any accident, any ill, had happened to Captain 
Dane, until Dubber just now told it; I did not 
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know but he was alive and well. And that I 
swear." 

"Now don't you take and swear to any non- 
sense, or it may be used against you," was the 
sharp retort. " It's not my way to make bad worse 
for those who come into my custody ; but when 
they will get slipping out all sorts of admissions 
in their folly, why I'm obliged to take note of it 
The best thing you can do is to sew your mouth 
up until you are before my Lord Dane. And that's 
friendly advice, mind." 

Possibly Ravensbird felt it to be so. And if 
he did not literally sew his mouth up with thread, 
he at least relapsed into silence. 




CHAPTER V. 

PUTTING HER TO THE OATH. 

Amidst the surmises, the doubts, tlie suspicions, 
that were shaking the breast of my Lord Dane, 
equally with that of every inmate of the castle, 
two convictions gradually cleared themselves from 
the general mist, and stood out prominently : the 
one was, of the certain guilt of Richard Ravens- 
bird ; the other, that the extraordinary behaviour 
of Lady Adelaide Errol on the previous night 
must have had reference to the calamity. 

Lady Adelaide denied it. Lord Dane called 
for her the first thing in the morning, and put 
the question to her in his straightforward manner: 
" Did she witness anything of the struggle, and 
was it that which had terrified her ?" With 
many tears and protestations, and apparently in 
much terror still, for her frame shook and her 
face was white, she totally denied it But it must 
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be confessed that Lord Dane retained his sus- 
picions. 

About ten o'clock, Bavensbird was marshalled 
to the castle. Lord Dane sat in his chair of state 
in the great hall. Mr. Apperly was with him ;. 
and the lawyer — ^though not there professionally, 
for this was no official investigation, simply what 
Lord Dane called a private inquiry — ^had a pen 
and ink before him, intending to take down, for 
his own satisfaction, any point that struck him. 
Vigorous in mind, if incapable in body, was Lord 
Dane. He had not yet seen Mitchel, but the man 
was expected up. Squire Lester was near Lord 
Dane, not in his magisterial capacity, but as a 
friend. Supervisor Cotton was also there. All 
doubt as to the fate of Captain Dane was over ; 
the morning tide had washed his hat ashore, and 
a fishing boat picked up Mitchel's coat at sea. A 
feeling was gaining ground that the fall was not 
the result of accident, or of a blow given in the 
heat of dispute, but was deliberate murder. 
Never was the guilt of a prisoner more positively 
assumed than that of Ravensbird, not only by 
Lord Dane and his family, but by the police^^ 
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The sergeant had made his own inquiries amidst 
tiie household, and his opinion was conclusive* 
No little sensation was created when Bavensbird 
appeared, not in handcu£Ps — ^those had been re* 
moved — but guarded by the sergeant officially. 

"You bad, wicked manl" burst out Lord 
Dane, in anguish, forgetting the dignity of his 
position in the feelings of a father; " could nothing 
serve your turn but you must niurder my poor 
son ?" 

"I did not murder him, my lord," respectfully 
answered Bavensbird. 

" We don't want useless quibbling here," 
interrupted Lawyer Apperly, before Lord Dane 
could speak. " K you did not deliberately kill 
him with a knife, or a club, or a pistol, or any 
weapon of that sort, you attacked him and threw 
him over the cliff. I don't know what else you 
can call it but murder." 

*' I never was on the heights at all last night. 
I never saw Captain Dane after he turned me out 
of doors in the morning," quietly responded 
Bavensbird. " Who is it that accuses me ?" 

" Now, my good man, this absurd equivoca- 
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tion will not avail you, and you only waste breath 
and my lord's time in using it," impetuously cried 
Mr. Apperly, who was of an excitable tempera- 
ment, and apt to put himself into a heat " You 
have brought enough sorrow upon his lordship, 
without seeking to prolong this trying scene." 

" I asked you, Mr. Apperly, who was my 
accuser, and I have a right to be answered," 
said the prisoner in rather a dogged tone, for he 
saw that his guilt was taken for granted by all 
present. 

" Circumstances and your own actions are 
your accusers, and Mitchel the coastguardsman is 
evidence," explained Mr. Apperly. 

"Where is Mitchel?" feverishly interrupted 
Lord Dane. " Could he not have been here be- 
fore this ?" 

Inspector Cotton had thought he would have 
been : he went out of the hall to see if there were 
any signs of his coming. 

"Does Mitchel say that it was I, my lord, 
who had the struggle with Captain Dane — that he 
saw me ?" questioned Ravensbird. 

" Of course he says it," interrupted the lawyer 
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before Lord Dane could answer. " Do you hope 
he would conceal it, prisoner ?" 

" Then he tells a malicious, gratuitous lie, Mr. 
Apperly," was the prisoner's rejoinder, as he 
turned and faced the lawyer. ^^ And he must do 
it to screen the real offender." 

Lord Dane inclined his head forward and 
spoke. 

" Ravensbird, as Mr. Apperly says, this line of 
conduct will only tell against you. Had no per- 
son whatever witnessed the act, there could have 
been no reasonable doubt in regard to it ; for who 
else, but you, was at variance with my son ? Of 
the nature of the quarrel between you and him 
yesterday morning I am ignorant, but it is certain 
you must have provoked him grievously ; and you 
quitted the castle uttering threats against him." 

" My lord, so far that is true," repHed Ravens- 
bird, calmly and respectfully; "I gave Captain 
Dane certain information, by which I thought to 
do him a service, but he received it in quite a 
contrary spirit. It was connected with his own 
affairs; was not pleasant information; and it 
aroused his anger towards me. Smarting imder 
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the unmerited treatment — for it was unmerited — 
I grew angry in my turn, and I confess that I 
tmswered my master as I ought not to have 
answered him. This vexed him further, and he 
said some harsh and bitter things. We were both 
in a passion ; both excited ; he beyond control ; 
and he ordered me out of the house on the instant, 
and kicked me down stairs. I ask you, my lord, 
whether it was likely I could take it calmly, with- 
out a retort? I had been a good servant to my 
master ; had served him faithfully for years ; he 
had reposed confidence in me ; had grown to treat 
me almost as a friend ; and that made me feel the 
insult all the more keenly. I left the castle over- 
flowing with wrath, and for the next two hours all 
I did was to give vent to it in harsh words — " 

"You were heard to say you would be re- 
venged," interrupted Lord Dane. 

" Ten times, at least, I said it, my Iqrd, and 
many heard me ; but by the end of the two hours 
my anger was spent Threatening words they had 
been, but idle as the wind. I never seriously en- 
tertained the thought of taking vengeance on my 
master. I liked him too well. I had but spoken 
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in the heat of passion ; and before the day was 
over I actually began in my own mind to find ex- 
cuses for him." 

" You forget that your struggle with him was 
witnessed by the preventive-man/' spoke Lord 
Dane^ who had listened impassively. 

^' It never was, my lord, for no struggle with 
me took place. What Mitchel's motive for accus- 
ing me can be, I cannot tell : either his eyesight 
must have deceived him, or he is screening the 
real offender at my cost. But I don't fear: the 
truth is sure to come to light." 

" The truth is to light already," sarcastically 
interrupted Mr. Apperly. " But all this is waste 
of time. My lord, can we ask no questions of 
anybody else while we are waiting for Mitchel ? 
Sergeant Bent here craves permission to make 
some inquiry of Lady Adelaide Errol. He has 
heard she was a witness of the scuffle." 

'' She says she was not," replied Lord Dane^ 
while Mr. Lester lifted his head in surprise. 

" How was it possible that Lady Adelaide 
could have witnessed it ?" asked Mr. Lester. 

Lord Dane explained. Tempted by the beauiy 
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of the night, Lady Adelaide had foolishly run out 
across the heights. She came back at once, cry- 
ing out, evidently frightened. He himself thought 
she must have witnessed something of it, but she 
denied it. 

" Pardon me, my lord, if I put in my opinion," 
said the police-sergeant: "her ladyship is but a 
yoimg and timid girl, and would doubtless shrink 
from acknowledging she had been a witness to 
anything so dreadftd. From what I have heard 
your servants say, the French maid especially, I 
feel sure she did see something of it. If you will 
allow her to come in, I'll put a question or two to 
her." 

" Have her in if you like," said Lord Dane, 
adopting the view taken by the officer, and think- 
ing that if she did know anything she should 
be made to speak. 

It was Mr. Lester who went for her. And it 
is probable that Lady Adelaide did not dare to dis- 
obey the summons, for she came in leaning on his 
arm. As she stood near Lord Dane, in her white 
morning dress with its blue ribbons, she seemed a 
very vision of loveliness. The simlight played on 
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her flaxen hair, and her colour went and came fit- 
fully. Mr. Lester had placed a chau', but she did 
not accept it ; she seemed only eager to get away 
again, and stood before the table, both her hands 
resting on it. 

"Your ladyship witnessed the struggle last 
night on the heights," began the sharp police-ser- 
geant, speaking very blandly, but in a perfectly 
assured tone ; " will you kindly tell me how much 
of it you saw ?" 

The confident tone deceived her. She assumed 
something or other had come out to betray her, 
and that further denial would be useless. Glanc- 
ing roimd the room in a terror not to be mistaken, 
the expression of her eyes not unlike that of a stag 
at bay, she caught the penetrating gaze of Sophie 
Deffloe. Why had site come in ? A faint cry es- 
caped Lady Adelaide's lips. 

" Had your ladyship any motive in running 
out on the heights last night ?" proceeded the offi- 
cer, who had no suspicion but that it was quite an 
exceptional occurrence. " You could not, I pre- 
sume, have known that any quarrel was about to 
take place there ?" 

VOL. T. I 
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" Oh no, no," she vehemently answered, burst- 
ing into tears. 

" The affray took you by surprise, then ? as we 
have been assuming. Will your ladyship relate 
what you saw ?" 

Her ladyship glanced round the room, the ex- 
pression of her face unmistakable. She sought for 
compassion, and she sought for escape : she gazed 
pitifidly up to Lord Dane's eyes, into Mr. Lester's, 
and then she turned and caught the stem ones of 
her maid. 

^' Why does Sophie stand there ?" 

The appeal was made to Lord Dane. He had 
seen the girl, and supposed she was there in at- 
tendance on her mistress. The police-officer 
thought Lady Adelaide was trifling with him. 

" It nray be better that your ladyship should 
decjare now what you saw and know, or you may 
be called upon to do it more publicly." 

^' Speak out, Adelaide," said Lord Dane, sternly ^ 
feeling there was more behind than she had con- 
fessed to, and angry at her previous denial. " If 
you don't, I'll have you examined on your oath. 
You told me you ran inside the ruins and began ^ 
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thinking of ghosts, and that the thought frightened 
you." 

" Oh no, no, uncle, not the oath !" she burst 
forth, the one word seeming to have drowned all 
others. ^' I'll tell you the whole truth at onoe, I 
will, indeed," she added, turning from the keen 
gaze of the sergeant. " It's true I did begin to 
think of ghosts as I ran through the ruins, and 
I was turning back in my fright, when I heard 
some voices outside, near the edge of the cliff. I 
felt glad of it, because it took off my loneliness, 
and I went cautiously to the outer opening and 
peeped out. Two men were on the very edge of 
the cliff — struggling, fighting; and in another 
moment one of them disappeared — ^he had feUen 
over. It nearly frightened me to death. I flew 
back through the ruins, across the grass to the 
castle ; and I believe I screamed, though I don't 
think I was conscious of it at the time. Bruff 
came out and met me ; and that's all I 
know." 

"Why did you not state, this at the time?'* 
cried Lord Dane, his brow darkening. 

"I was too frightened," she sobbed; "I was 
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sick with fear. Besides, I thought my aunt would 
be angry enough with me for having run out, 
without confessing to what I had seen." 

*^Had you spoken then it might have saved 
Harry's Kfe," said Lord Dane, in a low tone. 
" Did you recognise him ?" 

" Oh no, uncle," she said with a wail. " How 
can you ask it ?" 

" Did you recognise the other one ?" asked the 
officer. 

" I did not recognise either." 
"Not at all? Not in the least — in any sign? 
Surely your ladyship could see whether he was a 
tall man or a short one ?" 

Never had Lady Adelaide betrayed greater 
terror than she was betraying now. Her lips 
were white, her hands trembled. Twice she es- 
sayed to speak before words came. 

" I don't know what either looked like ; I 
don't know whether they were tall or short. It 
all passed in a moment " 

" Did no idea, ever so faint, convey to your 
ladyship's mind a notion of who either of them 
might be ?" came the persistent question. 
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" No ; unless I thought that they were robbers 
attacking one another." 

^*Nor the voices either, my lady? Did you 
not recognise them ?" 

"I did not hear the voices, except that first 
moment when I was inside the ruins," she an- 
swered shivering. " They were not speaking at 
the last, in the struggle ; or, if they were, I did 
not hear them." 

" Then you positively recognised neither Cap- 
tain Dane nor his assailant ?" 

" Why can't you believe me?" she retorted, in 
a tone of angry complaint, of wild pain. " Was 
not Captain Dane my cousin ? Had I recognised 
either him or the other, should I not be ready to 
avow it? Let me go back," she added implor- 
ingly to Lord Dane. " If I stop here for ever I 
cannot tell you more." 

"An instant yet, my lady," persisted the 
sergeant. " Did the other — the one who did not 
go over the cliff — attempt to follow you when you 
ran away ?" 

" Not that I know of. I did not look round to 
see." 
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" I do hope and trust your ladyship has told 
all," was the comment of the police-sergeant, as 
she moved away to the door, waiting for no further 
permission. 

Mr. Lester advanced and led her from the hall, 
Sophie Deffloe slowly following. " How cruel 
they are I" she said, the tears running down her 
cheeks. " As if I should not be too glad to tell 
anything that I knew. I wonder you allowed 
that man to pursue me with his questions !" 

" In the presence of Lord Dane, on an occa- 
sion such as this, I am nobody," whispered Mr. 
Lester, his tone one of the warmest, tenderest 
sympathy. " I felt for you more than I can ex- 
press. But, Adelaide, don't run out at night alone 
again." 

^^ Never, never!" was her vehement answer. 
"This has been a life's lesson to me. But I 
thought no harm." 

" Harm ! — no," murmured Mr. Lester, as he 
bowed over her hand at the drawing-room door 
and resigned her, Sophie Deffloe having halted at 
a distance to watch her in. 

"What are are you staring at, Sophie?" in- 
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quired Mr. Lester, as he passed the girl to return 
to the hall. 

"That regards me," she replied, translating 
her thoughts more literally than she generally did. 

Lord Dane grew impatient in his chair of 
state, waiting for the appearance of the preventive- 
man. There seemed to be some great delay. The 
most unconcerned individual present appeared to 
be Richard Bavensbird, and his cool, independent 
bearing rather irritated Lord Dane. That there 
was not a loophole of possibiliiy of his innocence^ 
all Danesheld would have testified to. 

A murmur, and Mitchel came in at last, under 
the wing of Mr. Cotton. The man looked pale 
and ill, and Lord Dane ordered him a chair while 
he spoke to what he had seen and heard. He 
described the hearing of the voices in dispute, the 
seeing the struggle on the edge of the heights, and 
the fall of one of them, whom he found to be Cap- 
tain Dane. 

"Thrown over by Ravensbird," cried hot- 
tongued Lawyer Apperly. 

" Yes," assented Mitchel. 

^' Were there no signs of life whatever in my 
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son ?" inquired Lord Dane, suppressing, as he best 
could, all signs of feeling. 

" None, my lord : he was dead beyond mistake. 
I wish I could, have carried him away in my arms, 
my lord, instead of leaving him there to be washed 
away by the tide !" fervently added the man, in 
an accession of regret and remorse. " But it was 
beyond my strength. If I had not fell into that 
fit, there'd have been time to get to him." 

" You could not help it, Mitchel," replied 
Lord Dane, in a sad, kind tone. " Did you re- 
cognise it to be my son on the heights, before he 
feU?" 

" No, my lord," replied Mitchel, shaking his 
head. " The moon was bright, but moonlight 
isn't daylight, and I couldn't get an over clear 
view above, from the place where I stood. The 
scuffle did not seem to last a moment, either, be- 
fore he was over. It was only when I got to him, 
trying to lift him up, that I saw it was Captain 
Daae." 

An interruption came from Eavensbird. He 
had stood with his stem black eyes fixed on 
Mitchel ever since the man's entrance; they 
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seemed to devour every turn of his coiintehanee, 
every word that fell from his lips. 

" My lord," said he, turning to Lord Dane^ 
^^ if I were before a regular court, undergoing a 
formal examination, I shoidd be allowed an advo- 
cate ; the worst criminal is not denied so much as 
that ; but here I have none to help me ; I stand 
alone. I should hke to ask this man a question, 
my lord." 

"Ask it," said Lord Dane. 

Bavensbird turned and faced Mitchel. " You 
have just said you could not recognise Captain 
Dane on the heights, not getting a clear view. 
If you could not recognise him, how could you 
recognise me ?" 

" I did not recognise you," replied Mitchel. 

A pause. Richard Raveusbird spoke out ea- 
gerly — ^passionately : 

" Then why did you say you did?" 

" I didn't say it." 

" You did. As I am told." 

" No, I did not say it. My eyesight did not 
carry me so far. It — " 

The words were interrupted by the police- 
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sergeant. ^' Do you mean to deny, Mitehel, now 
that you are before my lord, that it was Bavens- 
bmi who flung over Captain Dane ?" 

" I couldn't say that it was, sir, or that it was 
not It might have been him, or it might have 
been anybody else, for all I saw." 

The sergeant looked at Lord Dane. " I im- 
derstood your lordship, last night, that Mitchel 
had recognised Bavensbird as the offender." 

" I imderstood he had," replied Lord Dane. 
^^ You told me so, Apperly ; as did Mr. Wild." 

Mr. Apperly brought his spectacles and his 
red face down upon Mitchel, and spoke in a sharp, 
quick tone : 

'^ What do you mean by this denial, Mitchel ? 
You know you said last evening it was Ravens- 
bird ; said it in the guardhouse." 

'' I said it was sure to have been Bavensbird 
on account of the quarrel he had with his master 
in the morning," answered Mitchel. " Every- 
body else said so too. But I never said it from 
my own knowledge ; from my own eyesight" 

"Then, are we to understand, Mitchel, that 
you do not know positively who it was that was 
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engaged in the conflict with my son ? — that you 
did not recognise the person ?" asked Lord Dane. 

" I did not, my lotd. I surmised it to be Mr. 
Eavensbird, of course, because of the quarrel we 
had heard of; but I could not see the people who 
were struggling on the heights ; that is, not to re- 
eognise them, I should not have known the one 
to be Captain Dane bat for his falling down to 
the beach where I was." 

The whole room felt nonplussed. Everybody 
in it, including the usually keen and correct po- 
lioe-ofiicer, had understood that Mitchel was ready 
to swear, by the evidence of his own eyesight, to 
Bichard Ravensbmi. 

" It does not make a shade of difference," 
cried Mr. Apperly, over-zealous in the Dane in- 
terest and his own conviction. "Bichard Ravens- 
bird was heard to utter threats against his mas-r 
tei^" 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Apperly, it makes 
every difference," sharply inteiTupted Ravensbird. 
" For a credible witness to say he saw me com- 
mit die murder, is one thing ; but when he says 
he did not see me, it's another." 
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" Perhaps you can account for your time yes- 
terday, Ravensbird, hour by hour, until ten o'clock 
at night?" cried tlio lawyer. 

"Perhaps 1 can, if it's necessary I should," 
retorted Ravensbird. " After I was turned from 
these gates, I went straight to the Sailors' Rest, 
and the landlord can tell you so." 

" But you may not have stopped at the Sailors' 
Rest?" 

" I did stop at it : and twenty people going in 
and out saw me there. I did not stir out all day ; 
I dined and had tea with Hawthorne and liis 
wife." 

" What did you do after tea?" 

" Afl^r tea I sat with them for some time, and 
then I went out for a walk." 

" I thought so !" cried impetuous Mr. Apper- 
ly* " Where did you walk to ? Which road ?" 

Ravensbird paused in hesitation, and the fact 
could but tell against him. 

"I don't know that it matters to anybody 
which road I went," came the tardy answer. 

" It matters to everybody. Perhaps you took 
this road? Why, bless me!" added the lawyer. 
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jumping up with the suddenness of the recollec- 
tion, " I met you myself. Raven sbird ! I was on 
my way home from a client's, and I met you com- 
ing in this direction ; towards the castle. It was 
about seven o'clock." 

" I did not see you," said Ravensbird. 

" Perhaps not. I saw you, and that's more to 
the purpose. Where were you going ?" 

" That's my business," answered the man. 
" I was going about no harm, and I did none. I 
was not out long ; I was soon back at the Sailors 
Rest" 

"What time did you get back?" quickly asked 
the lawyer. 

" Mitchel," as quickly rejoined Ravensbird, 
" what time was it when you saw the scuffle and 
the fall." 

" It was between half-past eight and a quarter 
to nine," replied Mitchel. ^^Hard upon the three- 
quarters, I should say." 

Ravensbird drew back with the air of a man 
who has vanquished his adversaries and done with 
contention. " That settles the question, so far as 
I am concerned, my lord. I was back in the 
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private parlour at the Sailors' Rest by twenty 
minutes past eight I remember hearing it strike 
a quarter past by the church-clock just before I 
got in, and I took out my watch to see whether 
it was right. I did not stir out again all the 
evening." 

Lord Dane felt amazed at the man's confident 
manner ; he did not believe a word. 

" Mitchel," he said, " are you sure as to the 
time yourself?" 

But even as Lord Dane spoke, he remem- 
bered that his son was indoors with him, sitting 
at the dining-table, until half-past eight, or close 
upon it. 

" I am quite sure, my lord," was Mitchel's 
answer. " It's not often we preventive-men are 
mistaken as to the time; we've nothing to do, 
marching about there, but listen to the quarters 
and the hours as the church-clock gives them 
out. Besides, there's the tide to guide us; it's 
quite an amusement to note the tide and the time 
keeping pace together. I should think the real 
time that Captain Dane fell was about twenty- 
two minutes to nine. It went the three-quarters 
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soon after I left him, when I was running along 
the beach." 

" I suppose you could swear to this, Mitchel, 
if required?" cried keen Lawyer Apperly. 

" Yes, I could, sir ; it's the truth." 

The answer went for little. Mr. Apperly felt 
quite certain that there was a mistake somewhere. 

"Perhaps, Ravensbird," he suggested, "you 
will inform Lord Dane what you were doing with 
yourself during that interval of absence from the 
Sailors' Rest, and where you passed it. Accord- 
ing to your own account you must have been 
away pretty nearly an hour and a half." 

" I respectftdly submit to my lord that whero 
I was does not matter to this inquiry," was the 
reply of Ravensbird. " Mitchel declares the 
murder must have been committed — " 

" Stop a minute. Tliis is the second time you 
have called it ^ murder.' " 

" Well?" cried Ravensbird : " it is what other 
people are calling it." 

" Not in the confident tone you use. Go on." 

" Mitchel says it took place at about twenty- 
two minutes to nine. I was back at the Sailors* 
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Rest before twenty minutes past eight. Even 
had I gone direct from the heights to the inn 
(which I did not, I was not on the heights at all 
last night), I must have left them at eight o'clock, 
or thereabouts, to get down at the time I speak 
of. I was in by twenty minutes past eight, and 
I did not go out again. If this is proved — and 
you can get a dozen testifying witnesses to its 
truth, by sending to the Sailors' Rest — then I 
submit, Mr. Apperly, that you have no right to 
inquire into my actions. Once establish that I 
was not, that I could not have been, the assaulter 
of Captain Dane, and I am as free and independ- 
ent as you are. Why, I was playing at dominoes 
with one of the customers at half-past eight, and 
I played with him till ten." 

The most obvious course at this stage was to 
send to the Sailors' Rest, that the prisoner's 
words might be confirmed or refuted. The ser- 
geant himself went down, and Lord Dane waited 
with ill- concealed impatience. As before, the 
only man in the room perfectly at his ease, to all 
appearance, was Ravensbird. 

Mr. Bent came back. He came with a crest- 
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fallen expression of countenance, and acknow- 
ledged himself " floored." " Floored for tlie 
present." Hawiliome and his wife, with two or 
three other credible witnesses, declared that 
Bavensbird was back at the Sailors' Rest by 
twenty minutes past eight. They were enabled 
to fix the time from the fact that Bavensbird had 
called their attention to the clock in the private 
parlour, he saying it was "just right" with the 
church. And it was certainly true that he did 
not leave the house again, and that he was play- 
ing at dominoes until near bed-time. 

In the teeth of this evidence there could be no 
pretext for retaining Bavensbird in custody, and 
Lord Dane unwillingly ordered him out of it* 
Unwillingly, because from the depth of his heart 
he still deemed the man to be guilty. 

" You are at liberty to go, Bichard Bavens- 
bird." 

" My lord," said the ex-prisoner, walking 
forward from the corner where he had chiefly 
stood, to confront Lord Dane, " I think even yet, 
in spite of testimony, you believe me to have 
been the assailant of my master. Once more lei 

VOL. I. K 
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me assert ilie trath : I never saw him after I left 
this casde in the morning." 

*^ I do believe it to have been yon ; yon, and 
no other," replied Lord Dane, bending forward 
his severe &oe* ^^ You have triumphed for the 
monent; but I would have you remember, 
Bidiard Bavensbird, Hiat crimes such as this are 
sore to oome to light sooner or later." 

Bavensbird's only answer was a bow, re- 
spectftd enough. His manner to Lord Dane 
throughout had been characterised by marked 
respeci Indeed, it could not be said that he 
had been disrespectful to anyone, only fearlessly 
independent He passed out of the hall without 
another word. Bruff was standing in the gate- 
way, but Bavensbird brushed past him, never 
speaking, and tmmed towards Danesheld. Fol- 
lowing him came Mr. Cotton and Mitchel; they 
were not so unsociable, and the butler invited 
them to drink a glass of ale.' Very acceptable 
was it to poor weak Mitchel. 

There remained in the hall Lord Dane, Squire 
Lester, Mr. Apperly, and the police -sergeant. 
The two former were talking together. Mr. 
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Apperly was in a reverie, and the officer was 
pencilling down «ome memoranda in an old note- 
book he had taken &om his pocket, his coantenanco 
a verj thoughtful one. 

" You look puzzled, Bent,'* observed the law- 
yer, rousing himself. 

^^ It's what I am then, Mr. Apperly. Out and 
out." 

" You stiU think he's guiliy ?" 

'^ I'm sure he's guilty," was the emphatio 
answer. 

" Well," said Mr. Apperly, whose opinion had 
somewhat veered round, after the decisive alibi 
established, " I don't feel sure of it now. One 
can't shot one's eyes to facts. If the man was 
really back at the Sailors' Rest by the time he 
mentions—" 

" I tell yt)U he was not back," interrupted the 
^rgeant ; ^^ or else Mitchel is mistaken as to the 
time. There's not an earthly thing you can be so 
deceived in, as in evidence given to establish some 
feet that rests upon time, ^ook here : you no- 
ticed, didn't you, what I stated : that Mr. Haw- 
thome said he had called tlieir attention, when he 
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got in^ to the &ci of its being twenty minntes past 
eight? That very circomstanoe was enough, in 
any experienced mind^ to prove his goilt. He did 
it with a motive, rely upon it. Some craft had 
been at work: probably he had contrived to pat 
the clock back. It's not that that's pnzzling me. 
Bavensbird's neither more nor less clever than 
others of his stamp, and we shall catch him yet. 
As to an alibi, I've known the hardest counter- 
swearing as to time; and both sides honest in 
what they swore to, only they were mistaken. 
Their clocks and watches were wrong; or 
the Sim was too fast; or the coaches, that 
never were out by so much as a minute before, 
were out then. Pish ! I know what alibis are 
worth." 

'' What is it, then, that's puzzling you?" asked 
Mr. Apperly, referring to the one sentence. 

Thoir tones had been low; but the sergeant 
dropped his voice almost to a whisper now, as 
ho answered curtly : 

*^ The yoxmg lady. She puzzles me altogether. 
Tliat she knows more than she has told, I'm sure : 
that's nothing ; folks often give us only half evi- 
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dence, and the short-coming lies light enough upon, 
their conscience." 

" Don't you believe her ?" 

" I don't say that I entirely disbelieve her. 
But look here," added the sergeant, using again 
his favourite phrase, as he was apt to do when very 
much in earnest, " I can understand her having 
been frightened at the time : any young girl would 
be, witnessing a scene such as that : but what is it 
thai 8 frightening her now T 

Mr. Apperly seemed struck with the question* 
" She did seem to be in fear as she stood here, 
there's no denying it," he remarked. 

" Ay ; mark me, sir ; if there's anybody, be- 
sides himself, that could establish the guilt of Ba-> 
vensbird, it's the Lady Adelaide. She — " 

The sergeant stopped, arrested by a look of 
Mr. Apperly's. Turning round, he saw the fina 
old face of Lord Dane extended forwards in rapt 
attention. He had spoken louder that he thoughts 

" What is that you are saying, Bent ?" 

The sergeant explained. He had really no 
particular wish to keep his suspicion from Lord 
Dane, and he avowed a belief that the Lady Ade- 
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laide oonld, if she chose, speak to the guitt of 
Bavensbird. 

" And her motive for not d<Hng it? heac mo- 
tive ?" questioned Lord Dane, hotiy. 

^^ Ah, my lord, I can't &tbom it ; tiiat's wher& 
Fm puzzled. That fiivourite French maid of hers 
is Bavensbird's sweetheart; perhaps for her sake 
die is screening him. She looked afraid of the 
Frendiwoman as she stood here." 

Of all the various incidents, aspects, and doubts 
by which the affair had been surrounded since its 
occurrence, this new one was about the most ob- 
jectionable to Lord Dane. He was very much 
given to jump to conclusions upcm impulse and he 
did so now. From the first he had felt a latent 
conviction that Adelaide Erred had not told the 
truth ; he had felt it that morning in the hall as 
ahe stood under the informal examination. This 
suggestion offered a solution of the mystery^ 
asid he adopted it with almost measureless anger, 
and with deep, deep pain. She to scroti the de- 
stroyer of his poor son, of her betrothed hus- 
band! 

^' Thank you fiar speaking of this, Bent/' he 
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said, his lips trembling, his tone one of coneai- 
trated passion. " No doubt you are right : as ytm 
were before to-day; when you expressed an opi- 
nion that she must have seen something, which 
dke had persistently deiiied to me, I remem- 
ber the mention of the oath startled her m a 
Mbxngd d^gre^: we will see what she says to' it 
now." 

A peremptory message brought the Lady Ade- 
laide again into the hall : Lord Dane's mandates 
in his own home might not be disobeyed. She 
ajypeared to have called up a dash of braTery to 
come in with ; but it was a poor shallow pretence^ 
and her very lips turned white, and her hands 
ffurreptitiaasly trembled, as she walked up to Lord 
Dane. Mr. Lester rose to assist her as before, but 
Lord Dane checked him. 

"7 wiU deal with Lady Adelaide this time, 
Mr. Lester;'' 

She stole a glance at the different €xpxaaSan& 
on the £u3es of those present ; at the curiosity of 
Mr. Apperly's, the impassiveness of the police- 
sergeant's, the compassion of Squire Lester^B ; but 
as she met the severity of Lord Dane's, a &int cry 
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escaped her. He laid his hand upon her wrist, and 
spoke slowlj. 

" We have reason to think that yonr recent 
denial was false, Adelaide Errol : we believe that 
you did recognise the assailant of my son. Who 
was it?" 

" I don't know," she answered, an ashy hue 
overspreading her face. 

" You do know : as we believe." 

" I have said I don't. It was too dark to 
recognise him," she added, scarcely able, as they 
all saw, to get the words out from her dry and 
bloodless lips. 

Lord Dane would not put to her the direct 
leading question — Was it Eavensbird ? He 
waited, never taking his stem gaze from her 
face. It was a marvel to look at, for white- 
ness. 

" Once more : who was it that had the struggle 
with my son ?" 

" I do not know. Indeed, I do not know." 

" Then, if that be in truth the case, you will 
have no objection to testify to it on your oath. 
Mr. Lester, will you officiate ?" 
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Her face changed to a burning scarlet; and 
a startled glance of terror — a silent appeal for 
mercy, rather — ^went up from it to those merciless 
ones around. The magistrate took a Book from 
its place : he would have refused to act, could it 
have brought any good, but he knew it could not ; 
Lord Dane was resolute. And Mr. Lester thought 
little of the ceremony : he, at least, ever believed 
her to be true. 

m 

'^ It is a mere form," he gently whispered. 
^^Nay, do not tremble so." 

She tmrned and looked behind her, as if won- 
dering whether there might not be some escape 
yet. . Surely none. And there, at the back, stood 
Sophie DefHoe. If ever despair shone out of hol- 
low eyes, it shone then from Lady Adelaide's. 
Escape ! escape ! 

Escape ? — not from this. With hands that 
shook as they were raised, with words that trem- 
bled and faltered on her tongue, with cheeks that 
were fading again to the hue of the dead, she, 
Adelaide Errol, spoke the solemn oath before 
Heaven — ^that she had recognised neither Captain 
Dane nor his adversary. 
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And Lord Dane's suspicions of her truth, and 
everybody else's suspicions, had any entertained 
ihem, were set at rest Except those of one indi- 
Yidual : Police-sergeant Bent. 




CHAPTER VL 

ANOTHEB PHASE IN THE NIGHT's STORY. 

EiCHARD Ravensbird, meanwhile, in returning 
to Danesheldj had encoimtered Herbert Dane. 
The gentleman was at his favourite spot, the gate i 
where you have already seen him more than once. 
Not perched upon it whistling, as was his wont in 
gayer times, but leaning against it in melancholy 
sadness. No fishing-rod to be spliced was in his 
hand to-day, no light silver-mounted whip switched 
its time to his opera tunes. That the untimely 
fete of his cousin was giving him true and lively 
concern, there could be no manner of doubt. 
Exceedingly surprised he looked to see Ravens- 
bird approach at Hberty, unaccompanied by those 
attentive guardians of the law. 

" What I have they let you off, Ravensbird?" 

" Could they do otherwise, Mr. Herbert?'* 

was the response of Ravensbird, stopping in face 
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of his questioner, as though he disdained to shun 
inquiry. 

" Do otherwise !" echoed Herbert Dane. 
" Well, I don't know, Ravensbird. If Mitchel 
saw you pitch my poor cousin over — " 

^^ But Mitchel did not," interrupted Ravens- 
bird, his piercing black eyes fixed full on the face 
of Herbert Dane. 

" I heard that he said so last night ; said it in 
the hearing of several people. Has he eaten his 
words ?" 

^^ No, sir, he has not. Mitchel never spoke 
the words ; it was a misconception altogether. I 
also heard that he had said so ; and I thought he 
was trying to screen the real offender. He has 
just now testified to my lord that he could not dis- 
tinguish who the strugglers were. He would not 
have known Captain Dane but for his falling at 
his feet." 

" How came the other report to get about, 
then — that he recognised you ?" 

" Chiefly, I expect, tlurough Mr. Apperly. 
He ^^^as more set against me than any one." 

" And so, on the strength of tlie non-recogni- 
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tion, ihey have given you your liberty? My 
lord's grief must liave made him lenient. I sup- 
pose you will hasten now to put the sea or some 
other formidable barrier between yourself and 
Danesheld ?" 

'^Why should I do that, sir? An innocent 
man does not fly like a craven." 

" Innocent !" repeated Herbert, in a tone of 
ridicule, if not of scorn. 

'' Yes, sir; innocent." 

" Ravensbird," said Herbert Dane, quietly, 
"it is of no use for you to keep on tlie exalted 
ropes before me. The words you spoke on this 
very spot yesterday morning, threatening ven- 
geance on your master, would be enough to hang 
you. But " 

" Do you believe me guilty, Mr. Herbert?" 
interrupted Ravensbird, drawing nearer with 
those penetrating eyes of his. 

" I was about to say, Ravensbird, that you are 
safe for me," proceeded Herbert Dane, unmindful 
of the inteiTuption. " I saw that you dropped 
the words in tlie heat of passion, hardly conscious, 
if I may so express it, that I was within hearing 
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to take cognizance of them. I was sorry for you 
at the time, feeling that Captain Dane's conduct 
was unwarrantable ; and 1 shall certainly not 
^uray myself amidst your accusers. Moreover, 
were you gibbeted on that oak-tree there, it would 
not bring your master back to life." 

" Sir," repeated Eavensbird, his tone one of 
plain matter-of-fact, " I asked if you believe me 

.gui% r 

" What a superfluous question ! Do you sup- 
pose there's a soul in the place that does not 
helieve it, although you have contrived to escape 
your bonds ?" 

" Pardon me, sir ; I ask whether you believe 
it?" 

Herbert Dane felt annoyed at the persistency 
of the man. " You ask me if I believe you 
guilty, when I have just said that I could hang 
you 1 I do." 

'' Hen why don't you hang me ?" returned 
Eavensbird. 

" I have told you why. I don't care to go out 
of my way to do you harm ; and also because it could 
not benefit the dead. But guilty, in a degree, 
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you eortainlj are. Not, perhaps, of wilful murder : 
it may be, tliat in scuffling so dose to the edge 
of the heights, the fall was accidental'* 

The way in which Bavensbird stood his ground 
before Herbert Dane — ^hardy, self-possessed, not a 
muscle of his face moving, not a tremor in his 
voice, and his searching eyes never once relin- 
quishing iheir independent stare — astonished that 
gentleman not a little. 

"Then allow me to tell you, Mr. Herbert, 
that I am not guilty. Let me tell you something 
more, sir. Shall I ?" 

" Well ?^ responded Herbert, lifting his ques- 
tioning eyes. 

" I believe I could put my finger on the guilty 
man. As certain as that you and I are face to 
face, sir, I believe it." 

"What do you mean?" asked Herbert Dane, 
after a pause of blank surprise. 

" I mean, sir, what I say. I may be wrong ; 
I have no proof; but I am content to wait for 
thai I know somebody besides myself who owed 
a grudge to Captain Dane." 

Herbert Dane stared at the speaker from head 
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to foot, tuicertain what to make of his audacious 
words, his still more audacious manner. 

" You are thinking me too bold, I see, sir. 
But when an innocent man is taken up on a 
charge of wilful murder, some freedom in speech 
may be excused in him." 

" Freedom is one thing, Eavensbird; false- 
hood is another. I beheve you are telling me " 

" I am telling you the truth, sir," boldly in- 
terrupted Ravensbird. " I believe I know who it 
was, scuffling on the heights witli my master, just 
as sure as if I had witnessed it." 

" Oh," said Herbert Dane, and he was quite 
unable to help the sarcasm in his tone, "then you 
were not a witness to the scuffle !" 

" No, sir, I was not ; and for tlie best of all 
reasons — I was not within a mile of the place at 
the time. It has been proved, sir, that when that 
assault took place, I was at the Sailor's Rest, play- 
ing at dominoes — then, and for some time before 
it ; and my lord and Mr. Apperly released me out 
of custody because there was no pretext for keep- 
ing me in it." 

" If it was really not yourself, and you do 
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know who it was, you should say it," cried Her- 
bert Dane, slowly. 

"I judge otherwise, sir. I have no proof, 
and might not be believed. I prefer to bide my 
time. Do you still believe me guilty, Mr. Her- 
bert?" 

" Kavensbird, I do." 

For a full minute Kavensbird gazed at him, as 
if unable to credit the avowal. Tlien his eyes fell, 
and he turned away. 

" It may be that you do believe it," he said, 
speaking, as it seemed, more to himself than to 
Herbert. " In that case, all I can say is, that the 
time may come when we shall both be undeceived. 
I have sworn to my lord that I am not guilty, 
that I was not the assailant ; I swear it again to 
you. Grood morning, Mr. Herbert." 

Herbert Dane was still looking aflber the man 
as he disappeared in the distance, when Mitchel 
and the supervisor passed on their way from the 
castle. Herbert Dane accosted the former. 

" So, Mitchel, after all the reports current last 

night and this morning, I hear that you now deny 

having accused Jlavensbird I" 
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" It was a mistake, sir, of people, saying that 
I did accuse him. I thought it was sure to be 
Bavenshird, I believe I said as much, but I never 
said that I saw him, or that I recognised him. 
That was impossible by moonh'ght, standing where 
I did. It appears now, that it could not have 
been Bavensbird, and I am vexed that he should 
have been sul^cted to any unpleasantness through 
me." 

" Then you did not recognise Captain Dane's 
adversary ?" 

" I did not, sir." 

" Mitchera coat has been fished up this morn- 
ing, Mr. Herbert Dane,'' put in the supenisor, 
desiring a little t^k on his own score. " Tlie 
waves must have left it high and dry on the beach 
last night, and Bill Gaud's boat picked it up as he 
was comiiig in with the early tide. Captain 
Dane's hat has been washed ashore too ; but, per- 
haps you've heard tliat" 

Herbert Dane nodded. He did not appear 
inclined to pursue the conversation ; and the two 
men continued their way. 

" I'll know, at any rate, tlie real grounds they 
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have for letting the feUow off^'^ he said akmd^ in 
adi^soliloqirjry as he tamed hia steps to the castle. 
^^ Everybody said it must have been BaTensbinL'* 
M» had reached the gateway^ when the hall 
ma suddenly opened by Bruff^ who was showii^ 
ooi "Mr* Apperly and Sergeant Bent. Herbert 
aeoefited the lawyer ; the sergeant walked on. 

^' We must wait a bit^ Mr. Herbort," spolie 
the solieitcKr, in reply to a question ; and his tiBies 
were excited and his &ce was red^ for he had 
again taken up the notion of Bavensbird's guilt. 
^^ I can't question the good faith of the witnesses 
— I believe them to be honest ; and Bawidiome 
and his wife^ at all events^ would be true to the 
Dane family ; but that there's trickery at work 
i& m sure as that you and I stand here. Bent 
knows it, he says. The hands of Hawthorne's 
clock were surreptitiously put back, or some other 
devilry." 

" Ravensbird has just told me^ with the coolest 
equanimity, that he was in the Sailors' Best at th& 
time of the fall ; that it has been so proved to the 
saiarfaction of Lord Dane," said Herbert. 

" The insolence of the man 1" apostrophised 
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Mr. Apperly. ** He boasts of it, does he ? In 
a manner it has been proved, and Lord Dane 
oonld only release him from custody; but our 
business will be to disprove it again. There are 
two awfiilly suspicious fiicts against him; Bent 
has been noting them. One is, that he particu- 
larly called their attention to Mrs. Hawthorne's 
parlour clock, with a secret view, of course, of 
getting them to obsene that he was back at the 
inn by twenty minutes past eight; the other is, 
that he had been then away from the place for an 
hour and half, or so, and he reftises to state where 
he went to, or what he was doing. Let us wait 
awhile, Mr. Herbert I" 

With a significant nod that spoke volumes, the 
lawyer hastened after Sergeant Bent. Herbert 
tiuTied to BrufF, who had stood by diu'ing the 
conversation. 

" What do you think of it, BrufF? Eavens- 
bird asserts his innocence most positively." 

"Well, sir, we don't — us upper servants — 
know what to think. If appearances had not been 
so much against him — that is, the quarrel with 
his master and his revengeftil threats — Eavens- 
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bird IS about the last we should have suspected. 
He never seemed a revengeful man. Then, 
again, the evidence has posed us : if he was at 
the Sailors' Best, he could not have been on the 
heights." 

" Very true," replied Herbert Dane, speaking 
in a mechanical sort of manner, as if his thoughts 
were elsewhere. '' Apperly talks of a suspicion 
that the clock might have been put back — ^but I 
don't know." 

Bruff shook his head. " If it was put back at 
all, it must have been put back a good three- 
quarters of an hour; allowing that Ravensbird 
tore back at top speed after doing his work on 
the heights: and 1 don't see how all of them 
could have fallen into the trap; one or two was 
safe to have detected it. Three quarters of an 
hour is a long space to be mistaken in, sir." 

" Of course it is," replied Herbert. " It ap- 
pears to be a mysterious affair altogether." 

" Did you hear, sir, that my Lady Adelaide 
was a witness to the scuffle?" asked Bruff, who 
loved to talk of marvels as well as most people. 

" No." 



^ 
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^* It is true, sir. You knew about lier having 
run m from the heights last night, stcreaming. Up 
to iiiis morning she denied that she had seen any- 
thing; but when she was had into the hall before 
them all — ^my lord, and Squire Lester, and Bent, 
and ihem — she couldn't hold out, and told the 
truth. She had seen two men struggling, and 
one of them fall, and it nearly terrified her to 
deadi." 

" Did she recognise them?" inquired Herbert 
Dane^ some eagerness in his tone. 

^^ No, sir, she did not They have just had 
ber in agmn, and put the oath to lier upon the 
point." 

** Put the oath to her !" repeated Herbert 
Dane. 

"They did, indeed, Mr. Herbert," replied 
BrufF, dropping his voice. " It was qnite cruel, I 
think. By what I can gather. Bent ihe sergeant 
asked that the oath dtould bo administered, for 
he had got it in his head that she did perhaps 
reeognise the captain's assailant, and was afraid 
to con&es it. I hope they are satisfied now !" 

"Did she take it?" 



\ 
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^ Oh yesj sir. KiK)wing that she had' not 
recognised the man, she made no objection, I be- 
lieve. Sophie has been telling me about it. Her 
ladyship just saw the outlines of two forms, and 
that one of them fell; but she saw no more : and 
they might hnve known that, without troubling 
her to swear to it. She was only in the ruins, 
peeping out" 

Herbert Dane lifted his head with an aspect 
of ieHe£ ^^ I am heartily glad she did not It 
is not well ttatt ladies— girls — should be brought 
into these things. What a piiy they troubled 
h^ ! If the scuffle took place at the edge of the 
heighfa^^ we have unhappy evidence that it did 
— «nd she was in the ruins, it is scarcely possible 
that she could have recognised them. Howevez;, 
it may be a good thing to have set the doubt at 
rest'* 

Bruff looked at him, he was speaking with fi#, 
dreamy an air: a8 if his ti«>ught8 were far away. 

^^ Open the door, Bruff. I am going in to my 
lord." 

In his chair of state still, but alone now, sat 
Lord Dane. He welcomed his nephew with mare 
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cordiality than he had evinced to him of late. 
Great grief softens the heart Herbert sal down 
and listened patiently to the heads of evidence 
which Lord Dane began to recoimt. He told it 
all, even to his having caused Lady Adelaide to 
take the oath, and Herbert did not interrupt it by 
a word. 

" Do you think Bavensbird can be guilty ?" 
inquired Herbert, when it was over. 

"Bavenbird is guilty," was the peer's em- 
pliatic reply. " Every probability points to him. 
l^ut Eavensbird out of the question, and who 
else is there we can suspect ? Harry had not an 
enemy in the world. All Danesheld loved him." , 

" True," repUed Herbert, in the same me- 
chanical tone he had once or twice used to Bruff. 

"It is a most imfortunate thing that Adelaide 
did not take better notice, as she was there," 
resumed Lord Dane. " Bent thought she had 
recognised Bavensbird and was afraid to say it, 
or else was screening him for that Frenchwoman's 
sake. A ridiculous notion, and I am sorry I took 
it up. The fact i8, the poor child was so utterly 
struck with terror last night, that she could not 
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get over it, and denied she had seen anything, 
which made me suspicious." 

" Li one point of view it is a good thing Lady 
Adelaide did not recognise him," observed Her- 
bert " It would have been most disagreeable for 
her to have to give evidence in a court of justice," 

Lord Dane assented to this : and tlie inter- 
view was broken by the entrance of Mr. Lester, 
who had been sitting with Lady Dane. Herbert 
left the hall and went up stairs, hoping to find 
Adelaide. 

She was not in the drawing-room, neither was 

* 

Lady Dane. He was looking about, when he saw 
Sophie passing in the corridor. 

" C'est toi, Sophie La Belle !" exclaimed Her- 
bert, who had been a little given to decorous flir- 
tation with the waiting-maid, and to plimge into 
l^is stock of French. " Where's Lady Adelaide ?" 

" I have no time for yoiu: nonsense this morn- 
ing, Mr. Herbert," crossly responded Sophie, 
^^ My young lady's ill." 

"Dl!" 

" 111, and lying down ; and I am going to the 
kitchen to make her some herb drink — ^which the 
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English know nothing of doing, poor ignorants. 
My Lady Dane is with her now, gone to have 
her scold out" 

"A scold for what?" 

" And my young lady deserves it," added the 
girl in her national freedom of speech. " Why 
does she go and upset herself and the house for 
noAiiig ? If she didn't see anything beyond just 
tbe souffle, why she didn't; she need not have 
jnade all that fuss. Ta I" 

With the concluding native expletive, Sophie 
dimppeared, diving doTm the stairs inwards the 
domestic regions. And Mr. Herbert Dane, seeing 
no good in remaining at the castle, took his depar- 
ture &om it 

But another phase in the story was about to 
be turned. As Herbert Dane was strolling along 
with the listless, leisurely air of one who has 
nothing on earth to do, he encountered a man 
well known in the localiiy — better known indeed 
than trusted. His name was Drake, and his 
ostensible occupation was that of a fisherman, to 
whidi he added as much petty smuggling as he 
<x>uld acoomplkh with impunity; his boat being 
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givBft to hover round foreign vessels^ and bring 
tmsLj anyihrng in a smaU way that it could. He 
took cff his blue woollen cap, made afker tiie 
form of a. nigktcap, to salute Mr. Herbert Dane. 
^ A fine horrid tale Tve been a hearing of, 
roofiter, sonce our boat got in!" he began. 
"^ Folks be sajring as the captain's murdered, 
Old Ins body gone floating out to sea, Davy 
Janas only knows to what latitude. Be it true T' 
"^ It is an incomprehensible affair altogether, 
Drake," was the answer, ^' but I fear it is only 
too true. The body has not been found. They 
hftve been dragging &r it all the morning." 

" I see 'em," responded Drake. '^^ Who wws 
ittittaeked him ?" 

" Ah, that's the question." 
^ They be saying down in the village yonder, 
tfaBEt it turns out not to have been the captain's 
servant ; who was first took up for it. " 

" I know they are saying it. At least, I maka 
no doubt they are." 

" Well now, master, perhaps I can throw a 
bit o' light upon this here matter. 'Twon't be 
much, though." 
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" You !" returned Herbert, gazing at Crake. 

" Yes ; me. I had been up to Nut Cape, for 
I wanted to have a talk with old — that is — that is, 
J had been up the road past the castle " 

" Never mind; speak out, Drake," interrupted 
Herbert Dane significantly, in reference to the 
man's confusion. " You had been up to Nut 
Cape to hold one of your confabs with that old 
sinner, Beecher ; that's about the Enghsh of it. 
But if I saw the pair of you pushing-in a boat- 
load of contraband goods under my very eyes, 
you might do it for me. I am not a preventive- 
oflScer, and I concern myself with nobody's busi- 
ness but my own." 

" Well, I had been up to old Beecher's," ac- 
knowledged Drake, " but only for a yam: indeed, 
master, for nothing else. I stopped there longer 
nor I thought for, and was coming back full pelt, 
afraid my boat might put off without me, when I 
heard voices a quarrelling. I was on the brow of 
the heights — I mostly goes and comes that way, 
instead o' the road — and was just abreast o' them 
chapel ruins, when my ears caught the sound. 
They come from tlie direction o' the castle, and I 
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cut across to see what the row miorht be. Stand- 
ing on the grass, midway atween the ruins and 
the castle, was two men, the one was a speaking 
in a loud angered tone, and I had got a'most close 
to him, when I see it was Captain Dane. Seeing 
ihat, of course I cut away again." 

Herbert Dane paused for some moments. 
*^ Where do you say this was ?" he resumed. 

" Between the ruins and the castle, a trifle 
nearest the castle, maybe. 'Tother man was a 
stranger." 

*^ A stranger !" involuntarily repeated Herbert 
Dane, who had probably been expecting to hear 
that it was Eavensbird. 

^' Leastways he was a stranger to me ; I'd 
never seen him afore, to my knowledge. A 
big, hulking sort of fellow, with a pack in his 
hand." 

" What sort of a pack ?" 

" Well, I don't know ; it might have been a 
box or a parcel. 'Twas dark and biggish. It had 
been on the ground afore I got to 'em, but the 
man, he swung it up in his hand, and then on his 
back. I didn't stop to take much notice, seeing 
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tlie odier was ibe ^^api^'n. The caiptftin was blow* 
ing of him up.'' 

" In what terms ?" cried Herbert, with vivid 
eagjeraesfi. ** Can you rem^nber ?'' 

*^ * How dare yon, fellow ?' I beard him say, 
and that was all I cangfat distinct. Bnt I heard 
!em bodi at it, railing like, as Iste^red off." 

"What time was this 'r 

^ Well now, I can't be positive to five miimtes," 
was Drake's answer. " Half-past eight, maybe." 

^^ Drake, are you sure that it was a strange ? 
tiiat it was not Bavensbird?" impressively ques- 
tioned Herbert Dane, after a pause. 

" Be I a otter, master, to have no sense in my 
eyes?" was the retort. " 'Twasn't no more like 
Bavensbird than 'twas like me or you. 'Twas a 
ehap rising five foot ten, with long arms and broad 
shoulders." 

" You must speak of this affair before Lord 
Dane." 

^' I was on my way to the castle now to do it. 
I knows my duty. Not but what I'd rather ""go 
ten miles t'other way than face his lordship." 

A smile crossed Herbert Dane's otherwise per- 
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plexed face* "He is not so indulgent to you sus- 
pected smugglers as you would like, and jou ftar 
him. But if you can help his lordship to trace 
oat this assaulter of his son, it will no doubt atone- 
for some old scores, Drake." 

"Anyways it's my duty, having seen what I 
did see, and I'm not a going to shirk it, master," 
was Mr. Drake's reply. 

He touched his woollen cap by way of salute, 
and proceeded towards the castle. Herbert D»De 
oontinued his way to Danesheld ; he had a mind 
to inquire whether any later news had turned up.. 
Perplexed, indeed, his face was, and he could not 
diyest himself of the suspicion that the man, whom 
Drake had seen in dispute with Harry Dane, vx^ 
Bavensbird, in spite of the description being so 
different, and of the pack. 

" One's eyes get deceived by height and size in> 
the moonlight," he soliloquized. " As to the pack 
Drake^speaks of, it* may have been a small valise 
that Eavensbird had been to the castle to fetch. 
On the other hand, Drake may be correct in what 
he says : that it was a stranger. In that case Ba- 
vensbird " 
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Herbert Dane's reflections were brought to a 
summary standstill. Turning a sharp bend in the 
road, he came upon Mr. Ravensbird himself, 
seated upon a milestone that lay back from the path. 
He was in deep thought, and did not look up. 

^^ You are in a brown study, Ravensbird." 

The man turned abruptly at the salutation. 
" Oh, it's you, Mr. Herbert Dane ! I was absent 
in last night's work, sir ; that is, my mind was. I 
did not hear you come up. 

^' Ravensbird," returned Herbert Dane, a whole 
world of candour in his voice and countenance^ 
** I consider myself bound to mention that your 
denial of having been the attacker of your master 
has been in a possible degree confirmed. Observe, 
I say a possible degree." 

A peculiar smile, somewhat cynical in its 
aspect, flitted over the features of Mr. Ravensbird. 

" It appears that another man attacked Captain 
Dane on the heights last night ; at any rate, Cap- 
tain Dane and another were enjoying a broil there 
together; and if the description given to me of this 
other be correct, it was not you." 

The smile on Ravensbird's face chanored to a 
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look of astonishment. He did not reply : only 
fixed his questioning eye on the speaker. 

" Now, it is only natural to infer that whoever 
that man might be, he was the author of the sub- 
sequent catastrophe. A stranger, tall and broad, 
he has been described to me, carrying a pack on 
his back. Possibly a travelling hawker, who may 
have importuned Captain Dane to make a purchase, 
and was roused to anger on refusal. One fact 
appears to be indisputable : that they were con- 
tending angrily, and such men, loose characters 
often, have been known to commit evil deeds on 
very slight provocation." 

" Who saw or heard this ?" asked Ravensbird. 
"You, sir?" 

" I !" haughtily returned Herbert Dane. 

" What a very senseless question ! Should I, or 

any friend of Captain Dane's, keep such a thing 

secret ? The man who witnessed it was Joe Drake. 

Not a very reliable gentleman in a general way, 

but I think he speaks the truth in this instance. 

I met him a few minutes ago, and he stopped me 

to tell of it. He was on his way to the castle to 

inform my lord." 

VOL. I. M 
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"He has been tardy in declaring this," was 
the sarcastic comment of Ravensbird. 

"Not at alL He could not declare it at 
sea, where he has been all night. He knew 
nothing of the accident to Captain Dane until he 
got in just now with the last of the tide. He was 
on the heights last night, coming down from Bee- 
cher's, and witnessed the dispute, or whatever it 
was. The time tallies pretiy well ; he thinks it was 
about half-past eight" 

Bayensbird made no immediate reply. His 
eyes were fixed on vacancy. Herbert Dane re- 
sumed : 

" When you said to me that you could place 
your finger upon the offender, I assumed it to be 
spoken in vain boast, if not in deliberate deceit. 
It has now struck me that you also may have seen 
this encoimter. Was it so ?" 

" I — I was not aware — that Captain Dane — 
I did not know of any encounter of his with a 
stranger," replied Ravensbird, his tones full of 
hesitating uncertainiy, and his eyes still wearing 
the look of a man in a dream. 

" Possibly this man was no stranger to your 
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master?" said Herbert Dane, scaiming him 
searchingljr. 

" Possibly not," was tlie reply of Ravensbird, 
waking from his reverie. " It is not probable a 
stranger would attack him to his death." 

" Still less probable that a friend would, 
Ravensbird. What is it that is perplexing you ?" 

" That, sir, is a question that you must par- 
don me for declining to answer. The more I hear 
of this business the more it does perplex me ; I'll 
say that much. Danesheld may make very sure 
of one thing — that I'll not leave a stone unturned 
to unravel the mystery. It has accused me of 
being the offender, Mr. Herbert Dane; I'll try 
and make it eat its words before I die." 

Drake's story, in so far as that such a man 
as he described had been in the neighbourhood 
at the time, was corroborated in rather a remark- 
able manner by Squire Lester. That geixdeman 
had been riding home from a distance, and passed 
the. castle about the hour named by Drake, half- 
past eight, or a little before it. Only a few yards 
past the castle he met a man walking in the 
middle of the road, and his horse shied at him. 
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" A big, ill-looking man, witt a flat box strapped 
on his back." Mr. Lester said he took parti- 
cular notice of him, and should know him again, 
he was sure, for the moon shone full on his fea- 
tures. He turned and looked after him, and saw 
him quit the road and go on the heights. This 
was close to the castle. 

Every search possible was set on foot to dis- 
cover this packman. Lynx-eyed Lawyer Ap- 
perly turned Drake inside out, metaphorically 
speaking, and Squire Lester's description to the 
police was elaborately minute. All in vain. The 
man could not be found or heard of. 

Neither was the body of Captain Dane. The 
drags did their work effectually as might be, but 
they brought forth nothing from the covetous sea. 
There could not be a doubt that he was indeed 
dead; and the Dane flag, usually a mark of 
triimiph, floated in sadness half-mast high above 
Dane Castle. 




CHAPTER VIL 

MORTALITY. 

Misfortunes never come alone. If a trite say- 
ing, it is marvellously often a true one. 

A telegram was despatched to Paris acquaint- 
ing the Honourable Geoflry Dane, with his brother^s 
death, and letters more explanatory followed it. 
But when the missives arrived they did not find 
their owner. The Honourable Geofiry had de- 
parted from Paris, nobody knew exactly whither ; 
he had spoken of Italy, of Malta, and of other 
places. Upon this information reaching Lord 
Dane, he wrote to the family bankers, who were 
generally kept cognizant by Mr. Dane of his move- 
ments, desiring them to forward to his son the 
letters he enclosed. Which was done. 

« 

Herbert Dane meanwhile was taking advantage 
of this distressing calamity to renew his former 
friendly intercourse with Lord Dane; to make 
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good, once again, his old footing at the castle. He 
had done nothing particular to forfeit it Lord 
Dane had got into a habit of finding fault with 
him on the score of his idleness ; Lady Dane had 
suspected that her niece Adelaide might be growing 
to like him too well, and both had simultaneously- 
discouraged his visits. Lord Dane had ofiered to 
get him an appointment abroad. Herbert Dane 
declined to go abroad, and this gave some offence. 
Altogether, his visits of late had been rare — his 
welcome cold. 

But in this sad event petty interests and ani- 
mosities were forgotten. Herbert Dane brought 
to the castle any scrap of news he could pick up, 
and he was eagerly looked for and welcomed. He 
it was, apart from the police, who exerted himself 
to gain tidings of the man with the pack, and 
though he was unsuccessful Lord Dane did not the 
less appreciate the efforts. But the one great re- 
ward that Herbert Dane sought, he had not yet 
obtained — the sight of Adelaide Errol. 

She kept her room for days ; pale, wan, sick, 
timid ; starting, as it seemed, at shadows. Lady 
Dane thought the fright that night cm the heights 
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had in some way told upon her nervous system, 
and she called in Mr. Wild. Mr. Wild thought 
the same, and in addition concluded that she 
wa« grieving for her betrothed husband, Harry 
Dane. 

It was no affectation, no imaginary illness; 
they could see that. She was sick in mind, and 
sick in body. But how greatly she strove against 
it, laboured to suppress its signs, was known to 
herself alone. Adelaide Errol possessed a stronger 
mind than most persons of her sex and age, a 
more indomitable will : and when, after the seclu- 
sion of a few days, she forced herself to appear 
downstairs again as before, the household noticed 
no difference in her, except that she looked wan 
and was imnaturally calm — a calmness that was 
rudely disturbed at a word spoken by Mr. Wild. 
Adelaide was sitting on the sofa near the surgeon 
and Lady Dane; she had been answering the 
former's questions, saying that she felt " quite 
well" now, when he mentioned inadvertently the 
name of Captain Dane. As if it had been the 
signal for some feeling, pent up within her, to give 
way, she burst into a violent flood of tears; all 
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her self-possession had deserted her, her assump- 
tion of coldness was gone. 

Mr. Wild drew his chair until he was close 
before her. He waited until she was calm, and 
then laid his fingers upon the black crape of her 
wrists to give impressiveness to his words. Lady 
Dane, from her seat on the other side the hearth, 
looked on in silence. 

" There is some great and secret grief upon 
you, Lldy Adelaide. Take an experienced man's 
advice, my dear young lady, and tell it. When 
once these corroding sorrows are spoken of, they 
lose half their sting." 

Her only answer was a movement of pain. 
She flung her thin hands before her eyes in veiy 
tremor. 

" And when any self-reproach is mingled with 
the grief, it should above all be told, for it is in 
the nature of self-reproach to exaggerate itself; 
let silence be kept long enough, and it will become 
a very vulture preying on the vitals. Come, let 
me make a guess and help you. The angry re- 
flection cast on you by Lord Dane has sunk into 
your conscience to torment it. Is it not so ?" 
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He alluded to certain words spoken by Lord 
Dane in liis burst of pain and anger, when he first 
became aware her denial, of having witnessed any- 
thing on the heights, was false. He reproached 
her with having been in a secondary degree the 
destroyer of his son. Had she told what she saw, 
so that rescue and help might have hastened to 
Harry, perhaps his Ufe had been saved. 

You have seen that movement of the body 
which we call " writliing ;" the head bent and 
hidden in grief, the body swaying itself backwards 
and forwards in utter pain. Just so sat Adelaide 
Errol at the surgeon's words. 

" You are right," she said, the tears streaming 
through her fingers ; " in a secondary degree I am 
the cause of Harry's death, for I might have sent 
assistance to him in time, and I did not. It will 
be a burthen on my conscience for ever. How 
shall I bear it ? I could not live if they took me 
up and tried me for it." 

" Tried you for it !" 

She took her trembling hands firom before her 
face, and then saw that an additional auditor was 
present whom she had not expected. It was Her- 
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bert Dane. He had come in unheard during her 
burst of emotion, and was leaning over Lady 
Dane's chair in mute astonishment. As if his 
presence recalled her to sobriety, she flung off Mr. 
Wild with an intimation that the subject was at an 
end, smoothed her face to composure, and sat 
calm as a statue. 

" I shall be all right soon, Mr. Wild. Don't 
talk about my health again, please ; and Geoffry 
Dane will be at home in a day or two, and the 
house won't seem so dull. He — oh, is it you, Mr. 
Herbert Dane ? I beg your pardon." 

She half rose from her seat to return his greet- 
ing ; rose in too great a flutter, as it seemed, to 
see his outstretched hand. The interview was 
broken up. The surgeon, her cm'ious word 
"tried" still echoing in his ears, went down 
stairs to pay his daily visit to Lord Dane — who 
had never ceased to be a patient, and was in a 
more precarious state of health than the world 
knew of-r-and Lady Dane descended with him. 

" I am so glad to see you better, Adelaide," 
began Herbert Dane when they were alone ; and 
he took her unwilling hand, but she drew it from 
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him again. " My darling, what has been amiss 
with you ?" 

" Please not to talk," she answered, in quite 
a mincing tone of affectation. " Mr. Wild says I 
ought not to exert myself." 

It struck Herbert Dane as he retreated that 
she was under the influence of some inward and 
violent agitation ; that this assumption of what 
might almost be called childishness was only put 
on to hide its signs. 

"It is the first time we have met since that 
fetal night, Adelaide," he resumed, his voice full 
of tender confidence, " let me now say how deeply 
I felt for the terror to which you were unhappily 
subjected. You must try and forget it; time 
is a great healer of all things. And oh ! Ade- 
laide—" 

" I asked you not to speak to me, please," she 
interrupted, in the same^tone as before, but there 
appeared to be something the matter with her 
breath, though she was doing her best to conceal 
it ; "I am sorry you came up." 

Herbert Dane looked at her keenly. He crossed 
to the sofe and sat down by her side and essayed 
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again to take her hand. But she rose at once and 
went to a distance. 

" Adelaide ! do you seek to avoid me?" 

" I would like to avoid every one, — especially 
you, if you begin to talk of the past. I have taken 
a little drop of the waters of Lethe ; it is not quite 
swallowed yet, but it will be soon; and then I 
begin a new life, and never, never recur to the 
past again." 

'' Will you tell me what you mean?" he asked. 
He had risen and would have stood by her side ; 
but she immediately went away from him to her 
seat on the sofa. He put his elbow on the mantel- 
piece and followed her with his questioning eyes. 
She bent her head downwards for a moment, and 
then raised it with what looked like a sudden re- 
solution, and there was a pink flush upon her 
cheeks. 

" Indeed I am not equal to speaking much to- 
day. You heard what Mr. Wild accused me of 
being — a sort of accessory to Harry Dane's death. 
Whether I was that, or not, can never perhaps be 
decided ; the fall of itself might have killed him. 
But of one other thing my conscience most bitterly 
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convicts me — cruel deceit. I must try and atone 
for it." 

" In what manner?" inquired Herbert, after a 
pause. 

, " Well, I shall see — I scarcely know yet ; real 
atonement of course there can never be. I hope 
you will forgive me for what you may deem caprice 
or unkindness ; but, to begin with, I must request 
you never again to speak to me of — of love." 

"Adelaide!" 

" It is all over. In these my few days of seclu- 
sion and sorrow, I have formed resolutions, and 
nothinfj can shake them. I will at least not con- 
tinue the deceit to Harry now he is dead, though 
I was heartless enough to do it when he was alive. 
I shall see you often, no doubt ; you will be here 
as a relative of the family ; but I pray you hence- 
forth to forget the past." 

" I think this shock must be turning your 
brain," was his reply. 

"Not so. My brain is as clear as yours. 
Don't come nearer, please; you cannot change 
my resolution." 

" What have I done to offend you ?" 



^ 
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'' Nothing personally. But I will not be false 
to Harry Dane. I could not be so from very fear ; 
I should think his ghost would come to haunt me. 
He was my betrothed husband." 

" You did not care for him," returned Herbert 
Dane, regarding her curiously. 

" There it is. Had I cared for him I might 
regret him less — if you can understand the feeling. 
I do care for him now." 

"But not to wed yourself to his memory. 
Surely you do not mean that?" 

" Perhaps not. I feel so miserable in this 
house that I think if anybody came and asked me 
to leave it with them I would go. Stay ! not with 
you : you were joined with me in practising that 
deceit on Harry. I beg your pardon for saying 
this, Mr. Herbert Dane : I am afraid you will not 
understand my feelings, but indeed I cannot help 
myself." 

" Adelaide, my darling, I think I do under- 
stand your feelings, and allow for them and pity 
them ; they will wear away, as the nervous shock 
you have experienced wears. Not at present will 
I tease you or press you : I know that you love 
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me ; that you love no one else in the world ; and 
I am content to wait my time." 

He spoke with tender considerateness, Ade- 
laide flung her hands before her eyes: she did 
indeed love him, and no other. He took a step 
towards her, when in a sudden access of what 
might be called fear, as if doubting her own firm- 
ness, she rose from her chair and flew out of the 
room, nearly running against Lady Dane who was 
entering it. 

" Mr. Wild flnds my husband not so well this 
morning," she remarked to Herbert. '^ I think 
he is vexing himself, Herbert, at not hearing from 
Geofiiy," 

Lady Dane was correct in her surmise. Lord 
Dane was not only vexed, but angry ; there had 
been ample time, as he believed, for the Honour- 
able Geoffiy to have received the news and taken 
notice of it. 

" Geofliy might have written at least, if he 
did not choose to come," he observed that same 
evening to his wife ; " it's just like him." 

Alas ! Geofiry Dane came all too soon. Not 
himself, but what remained of him. He had 
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travelled to the neighbourhood of Rome, and on 
his arrival been attacked by one of those malarious 
fevers not unknown to the climate ; and in three 
days he was dead. The letter written by Lord 
Dane, and duly forwarded by the bankers, was 
not in time to reach him, and he died in ignor- 
ance of his brother's fate. His personal attendant, 
Wilkins, sent the unhappy news to Lord Dane. 
Even as he, the bereaved father, held the letter in 
his hand, the body was already on its way home 
for interment, having been embarked at Civita 
Vecchia. 

How strangely solemn were the tidings to the 
aghast neighbourhood ! The death of the one bro- 
ther following so closely on that of the other, seemed 
to bring with it they knew not what of supersti- 
tion. Still more sad and grievous did it strike on 
Dane Castle. Almost before the half-masted flair 
had been lowered for Harry, it was lowered again 
for the heir, Geoffry. Lord and Lady Dane were 
bowed to the very earth with grief: those they 
had lost were their only children, and whispers 
went abroad that neither would long survive them. 
Upon Lady Dane, especially, the tidings seemed 
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to tell ; the servants gazed at her in fear, and said 
they could see the ^^ changes for death" in her 

face. 

On a gay morning in May, a hearse, whose 
sable hue and mournful plumes contrasted im- 
pleasingly with the world's sunny brightness, ar- 
rived at Dane Castle, having travelled from South- 
ampton attended by the valet, Wilkins. The 
burden it bore was taken from the inside, and 
deposited in the castle in the death-room. 

Why was it called by so unpropitious a name ? 
— a question frequently put by strangers. Sim- 
ply because the room was consecrated to the dead. 
When a member of the Dane family died, the 
body was placed within it to await interment, to 
lie in state, it may be said, and the public were 
admitted to see the sight. The apartment was 
never used for any other purpose; a cold gray 
room it was, perfectly empty, with a stone floor, 
and narrow windows too high for the tallest man 
to look through, and which were not made to 
open. Tradition went that when any one of the 
Danes was about to leave the world, that floor 
would become damp in patches : not damp all over, 
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as it did in wet weather. A silly superstition, 
said the wise. 

The trestles were brought from their hiding- 
closet and set up in the middle of the room, and 
the coffin was placed upon them. Lord Dane was 
wheeled in in his chair, Lady Dane glided in and 
stood by his side, both struggling to suppress their 
grief until they should be alone to indulge it. One 
or two of the upper men servants were present, 
and certain workmen, who had been in waiting 
attendance, prepared to unseal the coffins. 

At tiiat moment Wilkins, suddenly becoming 
aware of what was intended, stepped forward, ar- 
rested the workmen by a motion of the hand, and 
addressed Lord Dane : 

" My lord — I beg your pardon — but is it a 
safe thing to do, think you ? May there not be 
danger ? He died of malignant fever." 

A disagreeable feeling fell upon all, and some 
drew involuntarily a step back. Lord Dane re- 
flected. 

" I do not fear infection," he presently said. 
^^ Let those who do fear it retire ; but I will see 
the remains of my son. Stories have been told 
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before now of — of — others being substituted for 
those supposed to be dead." 

Wilkms turned to Lord Dane, astonishment 
on his face and tears in his eyes. 

'' My lord, is it possible you can suspect — " 

" No reflection on you, Wilkins," interrupted 
his lordship ; " I did not mean to imply any. 
There is a difference between satisfaction from 
conviction of the mind, and satisfaction from 
ocular demonstration. I have no moral doubt what- 
ever that my dear son Geoffry does lie within 
that coffin ; nevertheless, I choose to be indisput- 
ably assured of the fact 5«tire," he somewhat 
sharply added to the servants ; " and do you," 
nodding to the mechanics, " proceed with your 
work. Had you not also better leave us ?" 

The last words were addressed to Lady Dane. 
She simply shook her head, and waited. 

It was a long process, for the lead had to be 
unsoldered. But it was accomplished at last. 
The domestics had quitted the room, all save 
Bruff. 

Lord Dane looked at him in a questioning ^ 
manner. 
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"/have no fear, my lord. Allow me to see 
the last of poor Mr. Geoffiry." 

GeoflFry Dane it was, unmistakeably ; and 
less changed than might have been expected. A 
long, yearning look from all of them, a few stifled 
sobs from the childless mother, and the coffins 
wore reclosed for ever. Then they left the room, 
and the public, those who chose to come, were 
admitted. 

A sort of fright, so to term it, took place that 
night in the house, one that caused some unplea- 
sant commotion. It happened that Sophie was 
suflFering from a cough ; it had clung to her some 
weeks, and was very troublesome at night. She 
was in the habit of taking a soothing drink for it, 
made of herbs — tisane, as she called it; and this 
she carried regularly up stairs when she went to 
bed. On this night she forgot it : or it may be 
rather said that she would not go down for it — in 
conjimction with the rest of the servants, she felt 
nervous at passing thi'ough the long corridors, 
remembering what was in the house. She had 
been kept late with Lady Adelaide, . and knew 
the household would be no longer below. But 
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no sleep could she get. Her cough proved un- 
usually severe. At length, out of patience, she 
rose from her bed, determined to brave ghostly 
fancies and lonely corridors, and fetch her tisane. 

Wrapping herself up, she started, carrying a 
hand-lamp. Her way led her down the best stair- 
case, for she slept in a room adjoining Lady 
Adelaide's, and through the long dreary stone 
passage, past the death-room. How Sophie scut- 
tered along, how her heart beat and her skin crept 
as she passed the door, she would have been 
ashamed to acknowledge in broad daylight In 
common with the generality of French of her 
grade and cla^s, she was superstitiously afraid of 
being in the presence of the dead — and ihey are 
more so I think than are Englishwomen — al- 
though she had boldly avowed to Lady Adelaide 
her non-belief in " revenants." But there's an 
old proverb, " More haste, less speed," and poor 
Sophie received an exemplification of it; for so 
great was her haste, that in passing the very spot, 
the dreaded door, she lost one of her slippers. 
With a half cry of terror at the stoppage thercy 
Sophie snatched it up in her hand, did not 
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wait to put it on, but tore on to the housekeeper's 
parlour. 

The drink was inside the fender, where it had 
been placed to retain its warmth. Sophie took up 
the jug and put it on the table for a moment while 
she drew breath (short with the running and the 
fright), and put on the refractory slipper. She 
was stooping down to accomplish the latter, 
when a noise close above her head interrupted 
her. 

It was nothing but the striking of the time- 
piece on the mantelshelf, two strokes — one, two — 
telling the half-hour; the half-hour after mid- 
night. But Sophie's nerves were unhinged, and 
it startled her beyond self-eontroL She shrieked, 
she grasped the nearest thing to her, wliich hap- 
pened to be a chair; she hid her face upon it; 
and she wondered how in the world she could 
muster courage to get back to her room. 

Back she must get, somehow; for the longer 
she stayed, the worse she grew. " If ever I leave 
my tisane down stairs again," quoth Sophie, " may 
a ghost run away with me, that's all !" She took 
up the jug, drew her cloak round her, and began 
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to speed back again ; not very fiwt this time, for 

fear of spilling the tisane. 

Poor Sophie ! the real fright was coming. As 

she gained the corridor in which was situated the 

death-room, her hair nearly stood on end, and her 

skin was as a goose's skin, quivering and cold. A 

perfect horror grew upon her in that moment of 
» 

passing the dreaded door. If you ever experi- 
enced the same uncontrollable midnight terror, 
reader, you will understand Sophie's. Her eyes 
irresistibly, and in spite of her will, turned right 
upon the door, fascinated as by the evil power of 
the basilisk ; had her very life depended on it, she 
could not have kept them away. In the same 
instant, a hollow, wailing sound, like a groan, 
broke from within the stillness of the room. 

Nearly paralyzed, nearly bereft of her senses, 
Sophie fell against the door, and the movement 
caused it to open, as though it had been imper- 
fectly latched : yet Sophie knew that the door had 
been securely locked the previous evening at dusk. 
But for the door-post she might have fallen with 
her head inside it; that saved her. There came 
another groan, and what looked like a flood of 
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white light from the room; and the miserable 
Sophie, breaking into the most unearthly shrieks 
and yells, flew along the corridor, dropping the 
jog and the tisane with a crash and a splash! 
That those hermetic solderings and fastenings had 
come imdone, and what they confined down had 
risen, and was after her, was the least of her 
imaginings. 

Her cries ascended through the broad open 
well, as it was called, where a staircase had once 
been, to the floors above, and echoed to the length 
and breadth of the house. Out came the terrified 
servants; peal upon peal rang from the bell of 
Lord Dane; Lady Adelaide, a bad sleeper now, 
opened her door and stood at it, her face as white 
as her maid's. 

When they gathered in the account of the 
shaking Sophie, some of the braver of the domes- 
tics proceeded to the death-room, and there the 
cause was made clear. 

Kneeling on the stone floor beside the coflSn, 
lost to all outward things save her grief, a white 
dressing-gown only thrown over her night-clothes, 
was Lady Dane. The groans of pain, of sorrow. 
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had come from her ; and the " white h'ght," as 
Sophie had described, from her lamp. Not for a 
long while could they prevail upon the unhappy 
lady to return to her own chamber. In vain they 
urged upon her that she would surely catch her 
deatli of cold. "What matters it?" she mur- 
mured. " Harry first, Geoffry next ? botli gone, 
both cut off in their prime : what signifies death, 
or anything else, that may come to me ?" 

Geoffiy was buried in the family vault, amidst 
much pomp and ceremony, as befitted, accord- 
ing to the world's usages, the late heir of the 
Danes. Lord Dane was too feeble to be taken to 
the funeral; the recent events had greatly in- 
creased his bodily illness; he seemed as a man 
shattered. Tlie new heir attended as chief 
mourner, accompanied by hosts of friends. 

The new heir, Herbert Dane. He it was who 
had stepped into the Honourable . Geoffry's place, 
and become the presumptive successor to the title, 
to the rich and wide domains. Not less to his 
own astonishment than to that of his neighbours, 
was he there. He could not realise his position ; 
could scarcely believe in it. Was it he himself? 
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he would ask, when he awoke in the morning ; 
was he really the man of importance, the pre- 
sumptive Lord of Dane, or was he the obscure 
young fellow who used to sit on the gate mending 
his old fishing-rod, without a coin to buy a new 
one with ? At odd moments, a question stole over 
him, whether his heirship was sure. Every pro- 
bability pointed to the fact that Harry Dane must 
be dead ; but it had not been indisputably proved 
that he was. Lord Dane said he had heard of 
such frauds as one dead man being buried sur- 
reptitiously for another. Herbert Dane knew 
that it was no very uncommon case for a man 
supposed to be dead, but of whose death there was 
no certain proof, to appear on the world's stage 
again. It was a notion that did not appear to 
cross the mind of Danesheld, but it certainly did 
that of the heir, impleasantly so ; and it seemed 
to him that he would almost have forfeited his new 
heirship to set the doubt at rest, one way or the 
other. Lord Dane retained not a grain of hope : 
he believed his younger son to be as surely dead 
as he knew the elder one to be : Herbert Dane 
was now his indisputable heir, and from hence- 
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forth he was to be called by his second name, 
Geoffry. GeoflBry was a favourite name of the 
Danes. From the creation of the barony, more 
than two-thirds of the lords had borne it, and it 
was held (another of their superstitions) that those 
who did so bear it were more lucky than the rest. 
Herbert Dane had been christened Herbert GeoflBry, 
his friends calling him Herbert, not to clash with 
his cousin Geoflry, the heir. Now that the suc- 
cession had lapsed to him, he was never more to 
be Herbert, but always Geoffry. 

The words spoken by the servants, heedlessly, 
that their lady might be catching her death, when 
they found her on the floor by the coJBSn, were 
destined to be borne out more literally than such 
words usually are. Whether it was the kneel- 
ing so long on the cold stones in the chilly night, 
or the scantiness of the apparel she had thrown on, 
or the change from the hot bed she had been 
lying in, certain it was that a violent cold, accom- 
panied with inward inflamm^on, attacked Lady 
Dane. Mr. Wild said it was pleurisy ; the phy- 
sician, summoned in haste from the couniy town, 
called it by a more scientific name ; unlearned 
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people supposed it to be inflammation of the chest ; 
no matter for the proper term, Lady Dane was in 
imminent danger. 

She lay in her spacious bedroom, so redolent 
of comfort ; its fire regulated that the temperature 
might be of a certain heat, its little luxuries ready 
at hand. The servants, moving softly in their list 
slippers, were anxious and attentive ; the doctors 
wer/0 unremitting ; the neighboui'hood was con- 
cerned. Could life have been kept in Lady Dane by 
earthly means, they were not lacking ; but when 
the time comea for its departure, who may pro- 
long its stay ? Lady Dane was dying, and she 
knew it. 

On the tliird morning, when the physician 
paid his visit and was gone again, a rumour went 
through the household that the great man had 
said, in confidence to Mr. Wild, it was a case 
without hope. 

" Slie'll make the third, then," observed Sophie 
Deffloe with equanimity. " I thought it would 
have been my lord." 

" What's that ?" cried the butler, turning his 
head on the Frenchwoman. 
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" Why, when two die close together out of a 
family, it's well known there'll soon be a third. 
I've remarked it scores of times in my own coun- 

tiT." 
«. 

"What a marvellous country it must be!" 
sarcastically rejoined BruflP, who was sincerely at- 
tached to his lord and ladv, and could not bear 
the possible death of either alluded to without 
pain. '^" A nice place to live in !" 

" Nicer than yours," retorted Sophie. " You 
may sneer as long as you like, Mr. Bruff, but 
you only look out. Tlie captain was the first; 
Mr. Dane was the second ; and her ladyship will 
Ijc tlie third. Wait and see." 

" Perhaps there'll be a fourth," said Mr. Bruff, 
in aggravation. "My lady's a ti'ifle better to-day 
than she was yesterday : let me tell you that, 
mam'selle." 

BruflP, not skilled in definitions, should have 
said a trifle easier, not better. Better, Lady Dane 
was not ; easier, she was : but it was in the relief 
from pain that mercifully precedes death. 

Adelaide Errol was sitting alone with her anut 
in the afternoon: the once careless girl seemed 
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more fit now for a sad room than a gay one. 
How changed she was since the night that had 
brought to her such terror, even strangers were 
beginning to see. Her brilliant colour had faded 
to paleness, her rounded form had grown thin ; 
her spirits were unequal, her step was languid, her 
manner subdued. She sat in her aunt's invalid 
chair, her cheek pressed upon her right hand, her 
eyes fixed vacantly on the fire. Lady Dane was 
speaking to her in her weak voice of the future ; 
but Adelaide, at the best, seemed indifferent. 

^^ Come here to me, Adelaide," at length said 
the invalid. " Why are you so sad?" she asked, 
as Adelaide stood at the bed, a vivid blush dyeing 
her cheeks at the question. 

'^ Child, I shall not be long here, and I would 
ask—" 

" 0, aunt !" interupted Adelaide in a tone of 
pain. 

" Do not distress yourself, my dear," was the 
calm rejoinder. " It causes me no distress. I 
have a Friend in heaven, Adelaide, and I know he 
will welcome me to his Father's home. TIio 
world has become to me too sad to live in. I 
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shall be glad to go from it ; and my husband will, 
I am certain, very speedily follow me. He, in 
his bed below, Adelaide ; I, in this ; and neither 
of us can see the other for a last farewell." 

" Yes you will," said Adelaide, the tears 
raining from her eyes. " Lord Dane is up, 
and they are going to bring him here this even- 
mg." 

" Can they do it ? Thank heaven for that 
comfort. But I am asking whence arises this 
strange sadness of yours ? I do not think it is 
caused by Harry's death." 

"It was a dreadftJ death, aimt," shivered 
Adelaide, shunning the question. 

" Ay, a dreadfiil death," murmured Lady 
Dane. " Child ! let there be neither concealment 
nor equivocation between us in these my last 
hours. I believed that you did not love Harry ; 
that you would have loved Herbert had you dared. 
I should call him GeoflPry now, but I cannot re- 
member always, and it puts me too much in mind 
of my own Geoffiy who is gone. If you do love 
him, there is nothing now to prevent your marrying 
him ; and in that case, you need not go to Mrs. 
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Grant's, which would be a poor home for you 
after this. Tell me the truth." 

Adelaide Errol was visibly agitated as she 
Bent over her aunt, who had taken her hands and 
held her there. Speak she must, there was no 
escape ; but even Lady Dane, dying as she was, 
observed how violently her heart beat. 

^^ I do not wish to marry Herbert Dane." 

" He is Geoffry now, Adelaide. He will suc- 
ceed his uncle : he will be Lord Dane." 

" I know. But I did not like Harry so much 
as I have done since his death. And I — I will not 
yet put another in his place. Herbert — Geoffry, 
I am forgetting too — I shall never put there." 

" Then shall you make up your mind to go to 
Mrs. Grant's?" 

" I suppose so. It will be veiy miserable, 
no doubt ; but — 0, aunt, I wish Harry was back 
in life ! I would marry him the next hour." 

She drew away from the bed in a fit of hys- 
sterical tears as she said it. Perhaps the contrast 
between the vision of being the mistress of Dane 
Castle as Harry's wife, and the home of discom- 
fort offered to her at Mrs. Grant's, caused the 
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hysterics quite as mueli as any other feel- 



ing. 



The excitement was not good for Lady Dane. 
Not that it could have much effect upon her now. 
A few short hours, and all of emotion, whether 
for good or ill, was over for her in this world. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

MABGARET BORDILLION. 

About half a mile from Dane Castle, standing 
almost at a right angle between the castle and the 
village of Danesheld, was the dwelling of Mr. 
Xiester. It was a substantial red-brick dwelling, 
known by the name of Danesheld Hall, and but 
for its large size might have been mistaken for a 
farm-house, surrounded as it was by outbuildings, 
bams, sheds, rick-yards, ^nd other appurtenances 
that a superior farm generally possesses. Its site 
was somewhat solitary, no houses being in the 
immediate vicinity, while the large wild wood at 
the back, ranging out and extending to some dis- 
tance, did not tend to render its aspect more 
cheerful. The wood belonged to Lord Dane, it 
joined his shooting preserves, and was a favourite 
resort of poachers. 

Mr. Lester's property was not entailed. It 
had come to him by bequest, not by inheritance ; 
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and a good portion of his income was derived from 
his dead wife. A distant relative of his was the 
former owner of Danesheld Hall, and he made 
•George Lester his heir upon condition that he 
should take up his residence on the estate, and 
make the hall his home. George Lester was a 
dashing young guardsman then, rather poor and 
very fond of life, and he knew not whether to be 
pleased or annoyed at the bequest. The fortune 
was most welcome, but to vegetate in the country 
and be dubbed "the squire" — ^he winced at that. 
However, we get reconciled to most things in time, 
and so did George Lester to this. He sold out, 
married, and took up his abode at Danesheld. 
But he still called it resentfully a " bleak place," 
"the fag end of the world." 

His wife was a Miss Bordillion. That he 
never loved her very passionately, was known to 
herself as to others. He had engaged himself to 
her in the old days on account of her " expecta- 
tions;" and when his own accession to fortune 
came, though his heart might have prompted him 
to wish the engagement cancelled, he did not allow 
himself to dwell on any suggestion so dishonour- 
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able, but married lier. After all she brought with 
her no fortune. In her own right Katherine 
Bordillion possessed none. She was of a good 
family, but a poor one ; there was a saying in the 
locaUty, "poor and proud as a Bordilhon." She 
had been brought up by Mrs. Hesketh, a wealthy 
lady, who was herself childless. 

The marriage was a happy one, Mr. Lester 
making a kind and excellent husband. Two 
children were born of it, a son and daughter. 
They w^ere still young children when Mrs. Hes- 
keth died. Her will was a somewhat curious one. 
To Mrs. Lester she bequeathed unconditionally 
twelve hundred a-year, funded property ; of course 
it became virtually Mr. Lester's, and was at his 
disposal. It just about doubled his own in- 
come ; but he derived other benefit. To the little 
daughter Mi'S. Hesketh left a sum of fourteen 
thousand pounds ; the principal was out, invested 
at large interest, and this interest was to be en- 
joyed by Mr. Lester so long as the child remained 
unmarried. Tliere were other legacies, amidst 
them one to the son. 

As the years went on, only a few, Mrs. Lester 
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began to droop. During her last illness, a distant 
cousin was staying with her, Margaret Bordillion. 
They had been girls together, close and tried 
fiiends since, and Mrs. Lester besought a promise 
from her that she would remain at the Hall after 
her coming death, to watch over and train the 
Kttle girl, Maria. Margaret Bordillion was a 
delicate-looking woman of two or three and thirty, 
and the pink hue came into her cheeks as she 
thought of what the world might say, did she re- 
main an inmate of the gay and attractive George 
Lester's house. But when death is brought palp- 
ably before us — and Margaret Bordillion knew 
that it was very close to that chamber, as she held 
the damp hand and gazed at the wasted face of 
Mrs. Lester — ^minor considerations are lost in the 
vista of the solemn unknown future upon which a 
soul is entering, upon which we must speedily 
enter ourselves, a httle sooner or a little later; 
and we feel far more anxious to fulfil our duty in 
the sight of God, wherever it may lie, than to 
care about "what the world will say." Mrs. 
Lester received the promise she craved — that Mar- 
garet Bordillion would remain at the Hall to 
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take charge of Maria, at any rate for the 
present. 

"And remember, Margaret," Mrs. Lester had 
whispered, drawing Margaret's ear down that it 
might catch unmistakably the low accents, " should 
any warmer feeling arise hereafter between you 
and George — ^it may prove so — should he ever seek 
to make you his wife, remember that I now tell 
you I should be pleased at it." 

" How ca7i you contemplate such a thing ! how 
can you speak of it at this moment?" interrupted 

r 

Miss Bordillion aghast, drawing up her tall, slender 
form. " You, his wife, can calmly entertain the 
notion that he may marry another !" 

" The world with its passions are fading away 
from me, Margaret," was the reply of Mrs. Lester ; 
" it almost seems as though I had already left it. 
George is one almost sure to marry again, and I 
would that he made you my children's mother,, 
rather than any other woman." 

Mrs. Lester died. It was two years ago now, 
and Miss Bordillion had remained at Danesheld 
Hall. But she kept herself very much in the 
background, more as though she were only Maria's. 
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governess, wholly declining to preside as the Hall's 
mistress. She partially regulated the domestic 
affairs, and gave her gentle orders to the servants 
in a timid, suggesting sort of a way, not assuming 
authority over them. She never officiated at table 
in the place of Mrs. Lester ; when Mr. Lester had 
visitors, she did not appear at all, remaining in 
private with the child ; and she more often passed 
her evenings in her own sitting-room than joined 
Mr. Lester. Maria was only eight years old at 
the time of her mother^s death; had she been 
grown-up. Miss Bordillion would not have felt the 
awkwardness of her position. Some women might 
not have felt it awkward at all : but Miss Bordil- 
lion was of a modest, sensitive temperament, ex- 
ceedingly alive to the refined proprieties of life. 

What had these two years brought forth for 
her heart? Love. Thrown into daily contact 
with George Lester and his attractions, influenced 
possibly in the onset by the dying words of Mrs. 
Lester, Miss Bordillion had allowed herself, though 
at first in all unconsciousness, to become deeply 
attached to him. And when a woman's love has 
lain dormant for over thirty years of her life, and 
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is then awakened, it bursts into a strength and 
depth of passion tliat the young little know of. 
Timid, modest, retiring, Margaret Bordillion nou- 
rished it in secret, gradually giving way to the 
hope that she should be made what Mrs. Lester 
had suggested — his second \vi(e. The hope grew 
into intensity, nay, to expectation; and her days 
became as one long dream of paradise. Better for 
her that she had detected the truth from the first 
— the dark cloud, looming ominously near, might 
not have poured forth its wrath so mercilessly on 
her unsheltered head. 

One morning, but a few days after the death of 
Lady Dane, as Mi\ Lester rose from breakfast, he 
remarked that the summer heat appeared to be 
coming on early, and they had better change their 
breakfast room. It was their custom to do so 
during the hot months, for the one generally used 
faced the morning sun. 

" I will tell the servants to-day," said Miss Bor- 
diUion. 

When the son, Wilfred, was at home they 
generally all breakfasted together — as on this 
morning. Miss Bordillion's niece, Edith, was 
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staying with tliem. She was the only child of 
Major Bordillion, and had just been sent home 
from Lidia, where the major, a widower, was sta- 
tionary. !Miss Bordillion received her at the Hall, 
and was looking out for a suitable school to place 
her at. 

The two little girls, lovely children both of 
them, ran out to the lawn through the open win- 
dow. Wilfred vaulted after them. His chief 
delight, when at home, lay in teasing the two, 
schoolboy fashion. In age they were as three 
steps : Wilfred was fourteen, Edith Bordillion 
twelve, Maria ten. 

Miss Bordillion sat down in a remote windoW- 
seat to read a letter that the post had brought her, 
when she was aroused by the voice of Mr. Lester 
calling to her. He was in the adjoining room, 
standing at a window that faced the south. 

" Look here, Margaret, I want your opinion,'* 
he said, as she put the letter out of her hand, and 
advanced. " Has it ever struck you what a 
famous conservatory might be carried .out from 
this end window ?" 

" It would be an excellent spot for one," she 
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answered. ^^ I think I have heard you remark 
upon it before." 

" Very likely. The idea has been floating in 
my mind for some time. K I ever carry it out, it 
must be now." 

" Why now?" questioned Miss Bordillion. 

Mr. Lester laughed. It was what might be 
called a shy laugh ; and his beautiful face wore an 
unusual air of embarrassment. The term beauti- 
ful sounds wrong when appHed to a man ; it was 
not so to him. His face was almost delicately 
beautiful ; so much so that only the depth of pas- 
sion, gleaming from his deep-set violet eyes, re- 
deemed it from effeminacy. Margaret Bordillion's 
love stirred within her as she gazed at him, stand- 
ing there in the rays of the morning sun. He 
turned his eyes full upon her, shaking off the em- 
barrassment under a frank smile. 

"It is two years now since Katherine died," 
he said, dropping his voice to the low tender tone 
that it always seemed to wear in her ear. " Should 
you be very much shocked, Margaret, If I were 
to begin to wish for some one to supply her 
placer 
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How wildly her heart beat at the words, she 
alone knew. Mr. Lester^s smile increased. 

"And in that case, you know, we ought to 
get the old house brightened up beforehand. It 
wouldn't do to leave alterations until after. What 
say you, Margaret ?" 

Say, poor thing! notliing. Margaret Bor- 
dillion stood with her face bent down and her 
cheeks glowing. She was on a wrong scent alto- 
gether. Certainly she did not construe the words 
into an offer : she had better sense : but she did 
beKeve that so far as they went, they pointed to 
herself. George Lester was one of those men 
whose maimer to women is naturally soft and ten-- 
der, conveying unintentionally more than it ought. 
Margaret Bordillion may be forgiven that she sa 
took it now ; his slight embarrassment, a thing she 
had never remarked in him before, aided the 
deceit. 

Mr. Lester waited for her answer, but none 
came. He saw the marks of confusion, of shy- 
ness: it was impossible that she could conceal 
them, standing facing him as she did in the re- 
fulgence of the bright morning, and he also jumped 
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on a wrong scent forthwith. He attributed these 
signs to displeasure: he thought she was feeling 
pained at the idea of a successor to Katherine. 

*^ Margaret," he said, his tone one of per- 
suasive eloquence, and he laid his hand gently on 
her shoulder, though neither the tone nor the 
action was bom of tenderness for A^r, " I am so 
tired of my widowed life. Katherine is gone, but 
we who are living should not be wedded to the 
dead. Think upon this matter ; and try and over- 
come your distaste to it." 

Mr. Lester stepped outside and joined the 
children. Having broached the subject, he would 
not say more until she should have had time to 
get reconciled to it. And Margaret Bordillion ? 
She remained stancUng, as he had left her, in the 
day's radiance, type of the radiance that was over- 
spreading her whole soul. " I shall be his wife at 
last !" she murmured to herself : " his wife ! his wife ! 
How hdve I deserved so intense a happiness ?" 

But alas, Mr. Lester had not spoken of hev. 
Had he been told that Margaret Bordillion took 
his words as applying to herself, he would have 
gazed out amazement from the very depths of those 
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dai'k blue eyes. He had been thinking of one 
younger, if not fairer — the Lady Adelaide Errol. 

On terms of close intimacy at the castle, 
ruiming in and out of it with the freedom of a 
son, far more freely than its new heir, Geoffrj', 
Mr. Lester had almost made it his home in the 
day or two that had elapsed since Lady Dane's 
death. He took all the arrangements upon him- 
self to ease Lord Dane ; he spared him every care 
that it was possible could be spared. Tliis had 
brought him in frequent contact with Lady Ade- 
laide ; and they had spoken together of her future 
plans, and what this change must bring forth for 
her. 

To say that Mr. Lester had become attached 
to Adelaide Errol would be a poor phrase to ex- 
press his feelings for her. He loved her with that 
passionately ardent love he had never felt or pre- 
tended to feel for his first wife; she had become 
the angel of his hopes, the day-star of his existence. 
During Harry Dane's life, this love had been in 
a degree kept mider, not entirely; it had been 
allowed to show itself to her at times. With the 
strangely keen discernment of love in all that 
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regards the belored object, 'Mr. Lester had de- 
tected that she did not care tar Harry Dane ; he 
folly belieyed that she intended to reject him, and 
was contented to wait for that ^r ge to press his 
own suit. The bare seeing her was as heaven to 
lus sonL He knew nothing of any regard there 
might have been between her and Herbert Dane : 
that they had cared for each other never entered 
iiis imagination. 

Lady Dane had foreseen the probability that 
after her death another home might be desirable 
for Adelaide. She could think of none but that 
of a distant relative, Mrs. Grant, a widow lady 
who lived in a remote part of Scotland, was 
very poor, and had a great number of young 
children. This lady would only be too thankful 
to receive Lady Adelaide and the liberal remu- 
neration she would bring. To Adelaide herself 
it seemed a terrible prospect ; purgatory would be 
nothing to it, she said confidentially to Sophie; 
but necessity has no law. The castle would be 
no longer a home for her. Lord Dane was 
confined to his room, and she was, as may be 
said, its only inmate. 
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"But surely you will not like going to this 
Mrs. Grant's, Lady Adelaide?" Mr. Lester had 
observed to her on the day following Lady Dane's 
death. 

" Like it ! I shall hate it beyond any earthly 
thing. But what am I to do, now my aunt 
is gone?" 

George Lester's heart leaped up within him. 
The barriers of silence were flung down, and 
he there and then poured forth his tale of love, 
beseeching her to become his wife, the mistress 
of his home. She was a little taken by surprise, 
and her first impulse was to reject the offer, for 
she cared for Mr. Lester no more than she had 
cared for Harry Dane. But she thought of Mrs* 
Grant's remote home, full of discomfort and 
children, and checked the denial upon her lips. 

" Will you give me a day or two for considera- 
tion, Mr. Lester?" 

He would have been happy to give her a 
month or two, so that she did not reject him 
at the end. And for two days he said no more. 
On the third evening she spoke to him of her 
own accord, accepting his offer, spoke so calmly 
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and quietly that Mr. Lester might have known 
she had no love for him, but that a man in his 
position is blind. 

"But you will not exact the fulfilment of 
my promise yet," she added. "In a years time, 
perhaps. As your affianced wife, I can remain 
at the castle so long as Lord Dane is spared, 
and we shall meet constantly." 

Mr. Lester was all too thankful for this. And 
he lay awake three parts of the night, projecting 
alterations and improvements in his dwelling, all 
for her comfort, all for her welcome : his children, 
his friends, had dwindled down to a very small 
place in his aflfections; there was no room for 
them beside Adelaide, she was all in all. Xo 
wonder he suspected not the true cause of 
Margaret Bordillion's confusion. lie was going 
forth again presently to bask in the sunshine 
of her presence; but not until after the burial 
of Lady Dane, three days to come yet, was the 
news to be confided to Lord Dane. 

And Margaret remained on in her dream of 
happiness, in the spot where Mr. Lester had 
left her, how long she scarcely knew. The 
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voices of the children, outside on the green 
lawn, were as balm to her ear; the tones of 
Mr. Lester, as he spoke to them, were as the 
sweetest melody to her heart. The entrance of 
a servant with some household question aroused 
her to reality. 

Take a look at this servant, who rejoices in 
the name of Tiffle — ^Miss EUza Tiffle. She is 
the upper servant at the hall, its ruling power; 
fair and deceitful in speech, but very capable in 
craft. A little stealthy woman, with a sharp, thin, 
reddish sort of face, and small sly ferret's eyes 
of a light green. She assumes airs to herself, and 
is dressed in an old silk gown, dyed brown, and 
white muslin apron. You might take her for any 
age from twenty to forty : perhaps she was about 
midway between the two. Eliza Tiffle had begun 
life as a kitchen-maid, had risen to be cook, had 
taken service with Mrs. Lester diuinff her last 
illness as cook and housekeeper. So efficient 
did she prove herself, that her poor sick mistress 
looked upon her as an invaluable treasure, and 
bade Mr. Lester keep her always if possible. 
She was made housekeeper and manager only, 
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and a fresh cook was engaged under lier. "Let 
her be the superintendent of all," said Mrs* 
Lester. But when that lady died, and it was 
found that Miss Bordillion was to remain, Tiffle 
went straight to her master and gave warning; 
there was nothing Tiffle hated so much as what 
she called " them half-and-half mistresses." Mr^ 
Lester would not take the warning; he fancied 
that the house, deprived of both lady and house- 
keeper, would inevitably come to grief; and he 
raised Tiffle^s wages, and told her she must stay.. 
Tiffle consented to a three months' further sojourn^ 
graciously enough in appearance, but rebelliously 
at heart. But when the three months came to 
an end, and Tiffle found how very little Miss^ 
Bordillion troubled her — that she had, in fact, 
more unlimited sway than in the Ufe-time of 
her late mistress — she said no more about lea^ing^ 
Truth to say, IVIiss Bordillion let her alone from 
simple dislike; she doubted her instinctively, and 
felt rather afraid of her. One of the sourest of 
virgins was Tiffle in her sway, liking to rule 
with an overbearing hand: she was neither of a 
desirable temper nor a kindly disposition, and 
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the servants called lier "cross-grained." Tiffle, 
in her turn, hated Miss Bordillion; as a rule, 
she hated most people, but Miss Bordilhon es- 
pecially, for that lady was her ostensible mistress, 
and Tiffle saw that she was not beUeved in. 
Tiffle was one who could hate to some purpose, 
with her seeming fairness and her real crafty 
deceit. 

"I thought rd come to you, ma'am," began 
Tiffle; "might you be forgetting the orders this 
morning?" 

"In truth I think I forgot the time, Tiffle,'' 
said Miss Bordillion, rousing herself; and her 
cheeks were so bright, her soft dark eyes so 
radiant that the observant housekeeper gazed at 
her mth interest, apparently looking all the while 
the other way. "Mr. Lester was speaking this 
morning about making some alteration in this 
room, and I had lost myself in plans." 

It was no evasion. Her blissful thoughts had 
roved even to that, and when Tiffle came in she 
was really planning out the conservatory in her 
own mind, with the way in which it might be 
best carried out. 
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"The butcher has been kicking his horse's 
heels at the door these ten minutes, and old 
Gand has come up to say he has got a lovely 
John Dory," proceeded Tiffle, sourly, for the 
neglect of Miss Bordillion had not pleased her. 

" Get what you like from the butcher, Tiffle ; 
take Gaud's John Dory: for the rest of the din- 
ner arrange it yourself," joyfully answered !Miss 
Bordillion in her glad heart. 

Tiffle grunted a surly acquiescence. Even this 
little command did not please her. She made a 
show still of deferring to Miss Bordillion, but that 
lady mostly replied by leaving all arrangements 
to her. 

"Does master take his lunch at home?" she 
asked. 

" I don't know. He has not generally of late, 
you know; but perhaps — perhaps he will to-day. 
Let the young ladies have mutton for their din- 
ner, Tiffle." 

" Master Lester won't eat mutton," said Tiffle, 
fiercely. " He told me in his insolence yesterday 
that he got enough of that stuff at Rugby." 

Miss Bordillion laughed. " You can get him 
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something else, Tiffle. He is not often at 
home." 

Tiffle would have liked to get him dry bread ; 
and her last fierce rejoinder was not caused by 
resentment at the order to send up mutton for 
the young ladies, but at the sudden thought of 
him, that the mention of the mutton called up. 
He was a generous, high-spirited boy, but very 
aggravating where he took a dislike ; and he and 
Tiffle had owned to a mutual antipathy from the 
first hour they met. That a certain innate re- 
pulsion to each other existed, unexplainable by 
any law save that of instinct, was all too evident, 
as the numerous contests proved when Master 
Lester was at home. Sometimes the aggression 
lay on his side, sometimes on Tiffle's; Miss Bor- 
dillion kept herself aloof from the arena, and the 
servants invariably espoused the side of the boy. 

Tiffle, her business over with Miss Bordillion, 
made her exit, not by the proper door, but by the 
window — a French one that opened to the ground. 
She went about the house just as if she were its 
mistress, paying scant deference to anybody, ex- 
cept her master. IMiss Bordillion supposed she 
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was going out to inquire of !Mr. Lester, who might 
be still there, what his plans were for the clay in 
regard to meals ; but the truth most likely was, 
that she meant to fling a passing lance-shaft at 
Master Lester. 

Which she did, to her heart's content. Mr. 
Lester was not there, and something she said, in 
reference to the boy's distaste for mutton, some- 
thing especially provoking, caused that young 
gentleman to follow her to her own precincts and 
"have it out." Tiffle retorted again, and the 
contest grew. So loud did it become that IVIiss 
Bordillion was aroused, and deemed it well to 
hasten to the scene. 

It might have made a picture for Wilkie. 
They stood in the midst of the back yard, be- 
tween the servants' outer gate and the kitchen 
entrance. Tiffle, red, furious, shrieking, her little 
frame shaking with passion; the boy standing 
before her in a provokingly cool attitude, saying 
all the insolent things a schoolboy can say when he 
chooses. He was a slender boy, tall for fourteen ; 
his face one of dehcate beauty, his eyes blue as 
his father^s. The servatits had come out and 
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were gathered in an admiring group ; the butcher- 
boy and Bill Gand looked on, and enjoyed the 
contest with a broad grin; and the two little 
girls, drawing behind them a doll's carriage, 
had followed in the wake of the boy and Tiffle; 
Maria Lester, a sweet child with timid manners, 
the same delicate features that characterised her 
father and brother, soft brown eyes and silky 
brown curls; Edith Bordillion, a graceful fairy, 
with light eyes, a laughing face, and fair hair. 
But the face was not laughing now ; both of them 
were terrified, and Maria began to cry. 

"Wilfred, Wilfred, what is this?" cried Miss 
Bordillion. " Tiffle—" 

She was too late. Tiffle, with a shriek and a 
butt, flew up to him and gave him a smart blow 
on the cheek. Wilfred Lester did not strike 
again: he got both her arms firmly in his, and 
held her there powerless, gave her a slight shak- 
ing and a great deal of impudence. Tiffle was 
half mad : she had always mastered him hitherto, 
but the boy was now growing beyond her. 

Miss Bordillion parted them. She touched 
Wilfred, and insisted on his releasing the woman ; 
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and she kept liim by her side while she inquired 
into the cause of the dispute. So far as she could 
discover, Tiffle was in fault; certainly she was 
the aggressor : and Miss Bordillion, really scan- 
daUsed at the scene, gave her a quiet but most 
decisive reprimand. Possibly the foreshadowing 
of the full authority she might soon be vested 
with in the house, imparted to her the courage 
for it. Tiffle was utterly astounded, and an evil 
gaze went out from her little sly half-closed green 
eyes — eyes that Master Wilfred was in the habit 
of openly likening to a cat's. 

"Her faidt, Margaret! of com'se it was her 
fault," denounced Wilfred, boldly. " She can't 
let me alone. I shouldn't have interfered with 
her if she had not interfered with me. She came 
shuffling up to me with those cat's feet of hers, 
and attacked me sneeringly about my not choos- 
ing to eat mutton : the children can tell you so. 
I'm not Ukely to stand that. She's not going to 
regulate what I eat : it lies with papa to do it, or 
you. My opinion is," boldly added the lad, " that 
you have been here too long, Tiffle." 

Miss BordilHon drew the boy away. Tiffle's 
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tongue followed him with some loud abuse. She 
was in truth in an awful temper; and a slight 
murmur of applause that arose amidst the servants 
at the boy's concluding opinion, did not tend to 
calm her. 

" Yes," she said to the servants in her passion, 
" you'd Hke to get rid of me, wouldn't you? but you 
can't do it. Neither you nor that saucy reptile." 

Driving the servants right and left, dismissmg 
the grinning butcher-boy with an order to come 
again in half an hour, snatching the John Dory 
from the quiet fisherman's hand, she went indoors, 
and flung the fish to the cook. Mr. Lester's but- 
ler, a silent, ci^'il man, the least aggressive of all, 
and who got on pretty well with Tiffle, followed 
her to the housekeeper's room. 

" I'd not let iny tongue run on so jfreely if I 
were you, Mrs. Tifile," said he in a friendly tone, 
"especially before Miss Bordillion. You might 
find yourself the worse for it. It strikes me 
there's going to be a change in the house." 

" What change ?" snapped Tiffle. 

" Well — though I'm not sure that I ought to 
talk of it — from a word the squire let drop to 
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me this morning, I think he is going to marry 
again." 

" Going to — marry again !" echoed Tiffle, her 
voice subdued to sometliing very Kke fear, in the 
excess of her consternation. 

"Yes, there's not the least doubt he is; but 
that's between ourselves as yet, mind." 

Tiffle turned cold all over ; the conviction that 
the man spoke truth seemed to settle down upon 
her suddenly and hopelessly. She pushed back 
her ragged red hair from her bewildered forehead. 

" Then it is to that animal, Miss Bordillion !" 
she exclaimed, striking her skinny hand upon the 
table. "The designing, crafty vdtch! making 
bones about sitting with him, and keeping herself 
away with the children, as if afraid he might eat 
her." 

The butler only smiled. He had no idea Tiffle 
would do what she did do. But when Tiffle was 
exasperated she did not stand on trifles. Quitting 
the butler, she proceeded in search of Miss Bor- 
dillion, and found that lady in the breakfast par- 
lour, applying herself to the final perusal of the 
letter, which she had laid down that mornuig at 
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the call of Mr. Lester. To see Tiffle with her 
shrivelled face of a scarlet red was nothing ; but 
to see her come in with a bold step and her arms 
squaring was. 

"I lived in the family before ever you came 
near it, Miss Bordillion," she began, panting with 
passion ; " and I think that if this change was in 
view I might have been injected into it." 

Miss Bordillion was accustomed to Tiffle's 
foreign words, substituted for native ones, a pecu- 
liarity of Tiffle's that afforded perpetual amuse- 
ment to Wilfred Lester. She supposed this out- 
break had reference to the recent quarrel; but 
did not in the least understand it. 

" Explain yourself, Tiffle." 

" I say it's a shame for them servants to have 
been inlightened, and me, their head, who ain't a 
servant in the strict sense of the word, to have 
been kept in the dark," burst forth Tiffle. "But 
when things is set about in this kivert way, it 
don't bring much luck." 

"Explain yourself, I repeat," interrupted Miss 
BordilUon. "What are you speaking of? You 
forget yourself, Tiffle." 
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" It have just been told me by Jones that you 
and Mr. Lester are going to make a match of it," 
shrieked Tiffle. " He says his master told him : 
and, I repeat, I think / might have been made a 
confidence of, instead of him. It's not ways that 
I've been accustomed to, Miss Bordillion, I always 
had respect paid to me in all my places, and I 
mean to have it." 

Never in her whole Ufe had Mai'garet Bor- 
diUion been so completely taken to. Tiffle's inso- 
lence, Tiffle's passion, all faded away to nothing 
in the woman's news: it was that which took 
away her self-possession, and covered her with 
confusion. She blushed rosy red, she stammered, 
she faltered; bringing out some disjointed words 
that she "did not know," she "was not sure." 
It never occurred to her to doubt the suggestion 
that Mr. Lester had himself informed the butler, 
and in her mnate adherence to truth she would 
not attempt to deny the fact. 

" And so, as I've not been used to this sort of 
underhandled treatment and can't stomach it, I'll 
give warning to leave when my next quarter's up, 
ma'am, which will be just four weeks to-morrow." 
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Tiffle turned and went out with a flounce, 
having read the signs of love all too correctly; 
leaving Miss Bordillion with a rosy hue on her 
delicate face, and lost in the sweet mazes of her 
delusive dream. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BROUGHT IN BY THE FISHING-BOAT. 

This day was to be productive of an event, beside 
which the morning quarrel between Wilfred Les- 
ter and Tiffle, or that spotless domestic's subse- 
quent onslaught on Miss Bordillion, faded into 
insignificance. As if to put a final and decisive 
close to any latent hope Lord Dane might in- 
wardly cherish, and to set at rest the secret^ 
tormenting doubts of the heir, the body of Harry 
Dane was found, and brought to the castle. 

Adelaide Errol was in the drawing-room with 
Mr. Lester in the afternoon. He was talking to 
her about the very project he had mooted in the 
morning to Miss Bordillion, a new conserv^atory, 
and she hstened with an absent, listless air, as if 
she cared not for conservatories or for anything 
else in life. Suddenly she lifted her head and 
listened. A noise in the road, unnoticed at first 
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during their conversation, had been gradually ad- 
vancing nearer; it was as the tread of many 
people, and was now within the gateway of the 
castle. 

Strange to say, there was a pre^-ision within 
her mind of what it really was. She stood like 
one in a maze, her hands clasped before her, the 
colour fading from her face. Nothing was to be 
seen from the window but a number of people 
staring into the castle gateway. Without a word 
to Mr. Lester, she glided down the stairs into the 
very heart of the commotion. A dozen fishermen,, 
or so, were congregated in the gateway, the outer 
gates of which had been swung to hastily, to keep 
out the crowd. They had carried up a sort of 
hand-barrow to the castle, on which lay a body, 
covered from view. It had been picked up some 
miles down the coast, and they brought it to 
Danesheld in their boat, scarcely looking at it, 
and never giving a thought to its being the body 
of Captain Dane. It happened, however, that 
Ravensbird was strolling on the beach when the 
boat came in, and he immediately, at the first 
glance, pronounced it to be that of his late master. 
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The features were unrecognisable, but he knew it 
by the teeth, and by a mark upon the right arm. 
Harry Dane's teeth had been of great beauty: 
white, regular, very pleasmg in form. 

Adelaide was unnoticed in the confasion. Seve- 
ral of the servants were gathered in the gateway ; 
the fishermen were gesticulating and talking loud 
in their rude patois ; Lord Dane, who was up that 
afternoon, had caused himself to be wheeled to the 
scene, and sat in his chair looking on from the 
hall door. Ravensbird stood before him, telling 
how he had recognised the body, and by what 
signs. If anything could have surprised Adelaide 
at the moment, it was the sight of Ravensbird. 
The fact was he had entered with the fishermen, 
and Lord Dane chose to hear what he was saying 
before he ordered him forth. 

What motive impelled Lady Adelaide to dart 
forward to the barrow she could not have told ; 
possibly in that moment of agitation, of terror, she 
was partially unconscious of her actions. That 
she was under the influence of some all-powerful 
emotion, none who saw her blanched face, her 
wild eyes, could doubt. She gained the hand- 
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barrow, and was lifting its covering, when one 
of the fishermen unceremoniously pulled her 
back. 

"It's no sight for her," he said, appealing to 
Lord Dane. " It's no sight for women, young or 
old ; ye may judge, my lord, that it is not." 

" Go away," said Lord Dane to her sadly but 
imperatively, after a moment's pause, given to the 
convincing of his own sight that it was really 
Lady Adelaide. " What brings you here ?" 

" You'd never get it out o' your sight all your 
life a'ter, young madam," spoke up another man, 
who had drawn close to the barrow to guard it 
from her, for he had daughters of his own. " And 
it's stark naked besides." 

" Quit the scene, Adelaide ; are you mad ?" 
sternly reiterated Lord Dane. 

" I think I am mad," she murmured, as recol- 
lection came to her mind and a flush of crimson 
to her cheeks. Turning hastily to obey Lord 
Dane, she caught the eyes of Eavensbird riveted 
upon her. 

"Is it indeed Captain Dane?" she asked in 

agitation, halting by the man while she spoke. 
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been lifted off him, and the man with the pack 
was ahnost universally looked upon as the real 
criminal. Somewhat curious to say, his non- 
appearance told conclusively against him in the 
public mind. Unless he was keeping himself in 
hiding, the efforts to find him must have been 
successful. The question now was, where was he 
hiding, and how should he be tracked when he 
came out of his lair. 

Lady Dane and her son were buried together. 
And there was more true mourning for the Ho- 
nourable William Henry Dane than there had 
been for the Honourable Geoffry. Again was 
Lord Dane unable to attend, and the chief 
mourner^ as before, was the new heir. 

On his return from the ftmeral, Herbert Dane 
— stay ! we must do as the rest do, and forget the 
name — Geoffry Dane was met by a message at 
the castle entrance summoning him to the pre-^ 
sence of the lord. Handing his hat, with its 
sweeping crape, to Bruff, he went in at once, 
and was shocked at the change he saw in the 
fine old face looking up to him from its moimd 
of pillows. 
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"Are you worse, uncle?" was Mr. Dane's 
involuntary greeting. 

" I suppose I am, GeofFrj-. I feel very ill. 
They got me up : I was hoping to go where you 
have just been; but I fainted, or something of 
that sort, and had to be laid down again. I want 
to talk to you, Geoffry. I have a charge to leave 
you : a charge above all other charges. You will 

fulfil it r 

" I will, indeed ; to the utmost of my 
power." 

"According to the arbitrary decrees of fate — 
how capricious, how unlooked-for they are ! — you 
will be the seventeenth Baron Dane. Geoffry" — 
and the old peer laid his hand impressively on his 
nephew's wrist, and gazed at him from his anxious 
face — " I charge you, by all your hopes of happi- 
ness, to endeavour to bring to light the destroyer 
of my son ! Spare no energy, no trouble, no 
cost; let not idleness overtake you at your task ; 
be not tempted by want of success to relinquish 
it. Never take your secret surveillance off that 
man. Do you hear me, Geoffry ?" 

" But he is not yet found, sir." 
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" Not fouiid ! What do you mean f' 

"You are speaking of the packman, are you 

not r 

" The packman !" ironically returned Lord 
Dane. "Psha! That tale has never, in my 
opinion, been worth a rush. You have heard me 
say so, Geoffry. Some travelling bagman, who 
encountered Harry as he was leaving the castle, 
and followed him on to the heights to induce him 
to purchase a cotton handkerchief or a horn knife 
from his store ; and Harry rode the high horse at 
being importuned, and abused the fellow. That 
was nothing more, rely upon it. No; whoever 
dealt out death to Harry that night did it with 
premeditation. It was Eavensbird, Geoffry; and 
I charge you to look to him." 

A shade of annoyance passed over the face 
of Mr. Dane. " I don't like to differ from you, 
sir ; but indeed I do not think it was Eavensbird,'^ 
he rejoined. " I accused the man of it at first ;: 
but that was before the evidence came out of his 
having been at the time at the Sailors' Eest. It 
could not have been Eavensbird." 

" I tell you, Geoffry Dane, it was Eavensbird,. 
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and no other. Do not you rest until you bring 
it home to him: it is my great charge to you. 
And now to another matter. Where's Cecilia? 
Has she come home yet?" 

" No. I had a letter from her this morning. 
She telk me she cannot be home for a week or 
two. Mrs. St. Aubin is ill, and Cecilia is staying 
longer in consequence." 

Lord Dane looked disappointed. "I wanted 
her to come and stay at the castle until Adelaide 
quits it for Scotland." 

" Is it decided that she goes to Scotland ?" 

" Quite so. What else can she do ? She 
can't stay on alone here. I wanted Cecilia to be 
with her until she went. Not that she's much 
more staid than the other. Adelaide came down 
amidst the crowd the day they brought Harry 
home : she was going to Uft the tarpaulin to look 
at him. She's as wild as a March hare. Think 
of her running out on the heights that night !" 

" She will not like to go back to Scot- 
land." 

" Necessity has no law," observed Lord Dane. 
-^^Mrs. Grant is a relative, and will take care of 
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her. Were Irkdale married he might give her a 
home ; but he's not." 

" I think — ^I think, uncle," stammered GeoflOy 
Dane, the flush of love dyeing his brow — "I think 
she would be happier with me. If you will sanc- 
tion it, and pardon my speaking of it to-day." 

" In what way happier ?" 

"As my wife." 

" Geoffry, I had better be expHcit with you," 
said Lord Dane. " You cannot suppose that since 
the death of my sons I have not cast my thoughts 
to the future of those w^ho are left. My wife took 
a notion into her head some months ago that Ade- 
laide cared for you more than she did for Harry ; 
but she said nothing to me of this until after 
Harry's accident. For my part, I deemed Lady 
Dane must be mistaken. Unless she cared for 
Harry, why should she have engaged herself to 
him ? But Harry went ; Geofiry went ; and you 
stepped into their place, my heir. In the last 
interview I held with my poor wife I spoke to her 
of this; for I knew that the leaving Adelaide 
alone w^as her great trouble. I said that if you 
and Adelaide cared for each other, the marriage 
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would be a suitable one. And, to tell you the 
truth, Geoffry, I'd give her to you more cordially 
than I would have given her to Hany ; for I don't 
like the idea of cousins marrying, and to you she 
is no blood relation." 

" Well, sh' ?" said GeofFiy, for Lord Dane had 
paused. 

" Well, Lady Dane then told me that she had 
spoken to Adelaide and found she was mistaken 
in her suspicion. That it was Harry to whom 
Adelaide had been really attached, and she wholly 
declined to be addressed by you. Therefore I 
imagine, if you are indulging dreams of Adelaide, 
you are nourishing a chimera." 

A proud, self-satisfied smile parted the lips of 
Mr. Dane. " At any rate I have your permission, 
sir, to win her if I can." 

"You may have that. But there were other 
things I wanted to talk to you about, and I find 
I am getting exhausted. You'll come in again 
this evening, Geoffry." 

Mr. Dane quitted the room and went straight 
to the drawing-room in search of Adelaide. He 
found her in the smaller room, from whose end 
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window she had so often looked out for him in 
happier times. She was standing at it now in 
her deep mournmg, sad enough — not looking out 
— the sombre blinds were drawn to-day. She 
turned round witli a start when he entered, and 
would have passed him. 

'^ Am I scaring you away, Adelaide f ' 

" Oh no," she answered, with a confused 
blush, and took her seat in Lady Dane's large 
chair. 

"I hear it is in contemplation that you should 
return to Scotland, to be with Mrs. Grant." 

" It was in contemplation," she answered. 

" You might just as well bury yourself alive, as 
become an inmate of Mrs. Grant's undesirable 
home." 

She made no reply. She had her jet chain 
in her fingers, and seemed to be counting its 
links. ]VIr. Dane stood while he talked to her. 

" Adelaide," he resumed, his voice sinking, his 
face a little bent hi his earnestness, "will you 
pardon the apparent unseemliness of my speaking 
to you on this day, at this hour ? — your uncle has 
excused it. It is but a single word I would say. 
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You will let me welcome you to a home, instead of 
Mrs. Grant. As my wife — ^^ 

" It is impossible," she interrupted. 

" How impossible ?" 

A moment's struggle with herself, and then 
she let fall the jet chain from her fingers, and rose 
her head in sudden resolution. All her self-pos- 
session had come back to her, and her tones, 
though low, were firm as a rock. 

"Because I have promised to be some one 
else's wife." 

Geoffry Dane turned sick at heaii;. He loved 
this girl with a passionate, an all-absorbing, an 
enduring love. The change in his countenance 
struck her with a pang of pain. 

" I would soothe it to you if I knew how," she 
said, in an impulse of kindness. "I would, in- 
deed, Geoffry." 

" What has changed you ?" he asked. " The 
time was, not so long ago, when we were schem- 
ing and planning how we could contrive to 
pass our lives together. You said that if I 
had but a few hmidreds a-year you would 
risk it." 
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« Don't talk of it," she interrupted. " The 
past is past." 

" And the present is present. I can no^ offer 
you what I could not then; what I never — I 
solemnly declare — so much as glanced at the pos- 
sibility of. I can make you — all too soon, I fear 
— the mistress . of this castle and of these broad 
lands." 

" You need not enlarge upon it ; I per- 
fectly understand. You would make me Lady 
Dane." 

" I would make you Lady Dane and my dear 
wife," he replied in a tone of the deepest tender- 
ness. " O, Adelaide, why do you look at me so ? 
What misery has come between us ? — what has 
changed you ?" 

" But I cannot accept the offer," she said, with 
measured coldness. " Geoffry, indeed all is at an 
end between us ; at an end for ever." 

His face was working sadly ; he could hardly 
subdue his emotion sufficiently to speak. "At 
least you can tell me the cause of the change. 
Why is it at an end? O, Adelaide, my dar- 
ling—" 
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" Hush !" she interrupted. " Such words are 
treason, now I am engaged to another." 

It may be that he questioned whether she was 
dreaming, or whether she was playing with hun. 
That she was in earnest he did not believe, and 
she saw that he did not. 

"It is the truth, Geoffiy. I am engaged to 
Mr. Lester." 

Was his face turning to stone ? It looked so 
in its pallor. Hers was flushing. 

"Mr. Lester!" broke derisively from his lips. 
" Marriage with him will be, for you, worse than 
a mockery. You do not care for him." 

"What was I to do?" she rejoined, in mo- 
mentary self-abandonment, and her brow knitted 
itself in pain. " It was my one only alternative. 
At Mrs. Grant's I should have become melancholy 
mad. Are you about to curse me, Geoffry ? For 
mercy's sake don't look at me Hke that." 

" It was not your only alternative. Had you 
not me to fall back upon ?" 

She shook her head. " The fate of Harry 
Dane lies as a weight upon my heart," she whis- 
pered; "the deceit we practised towards him is 
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ever before my mind. I told you this once. 
Were there no other man left in the world, 
GeofFry, I would not be your wife." 

" And you have no pity for me !" 

" Yes I have. I have some pity for myself 
also," she added, holding out lier*tliin wrists. "It 
has told upon me." 

" Adelaide, 1 would far rather you had killed 
me. 

"There are times when I wish we had all 
been killed together," she answered, rising. 
"Fare you well, Geoflfry. Do not come upstairs 
to me again, for indeed this emotion is good for 
neither you nor me." 

"A moment yet, Adelaide. Nay, you shall 
stay while I warn you. If you marry George 
Lester you will commit as great a mistake as any 
woman ever committed in this life." 

" I think not. At least I shall risk it." 

" So sure as that you and I are standing here, 
you will. You love me ; yes, you do — this is no 
time for conventionalities, and I tell you so openly. 
A life with George Lester will be, for you, one 
long unsatisfied yearning." 
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" Yearning ! For you T she retorted, draw- 
ing down the corners of her Ups, the words not 
pleasing her. " You are mistaken, Mr. Dane." 

" A yearning for the escape from the existence 
you have imposed upon yourself," he said, with 
some sternness : " and there will be none." 

" I will not hear this. The discussion is alto- 
gether unseemly now. You have but entered 
from leaving my dear aunt and Harry in their 
grave. You — ^" 

Whether it was the sudden grief this thought 
occasioned, or that the interview was getting too 
painful for her feelings, she burst into a flood of 
tears. Mr. Dane would have taken her hands in 
his, but she drew them away. 

^^No, Geoffry, it is better not. I cannot be 
anything to you again, therefore do not tempt me 
by so much as a touch of the hand, it would but 
make my task the harder ; we will not meet again 
until I am Mr. Lester^s wife, danger will be over 
then. Forgive me for all," she sobbed, "and 
think of me as kindly as you can ; you see that I 
suffer too." 

He might have caught her to his*breast, but 
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she was wiser than he. Given the absolute neces- 
sity of parting — which he, at least, could neither 
see nor understand — and she was acting as she 
ought. Before he could arrest her by so much as 
a look, she had escaped from the room. 

And what of sunshine there was left in Geoffry 
Dane's heart went out of it. 

He sat awhile in the darkened room, his face 
buried in his hands, and rose up at length with a 
groan of pain. Descending the stairs, he went 
mechanically into the presence of Lord Dane, and 
told him what he had just heard — that Lady Ade- 
laide was going to marry Mr. Lester. He never 
gave a thought to the fact that it was not his 
place to be the informant of Lord Dane : he 
was past sober reflection; minor considerations 
were utterly lost in the tumult of his great 
misery. 

Lord Dane was greatly astonished. Going to 
marry George Lester! "Well," he s]^d slowly, 
after some minutes' consideration, "it may be 
good for Adelaide that it should be so. She will 
want a curb-rein, unless I am mistaken — she's 
careless, heedless, full of folly — and George Les- 
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ter is of an age to hold it judiciously. You'd 
have given way to all her whims and ca- 
prices." 

There was no reply. Lord Dane looked 
round for his nephew, and was startled by what 
he saw in his countenance. 

" You are in love with her !" 
" I never thought she would reject me," broke 
painfully from his lips. 

"Be a man, Geoffry," said Lord Dane, in 
some wonder. "If she won't have you, if she 
prefers George Lester, you can't alter it; bvit 
don't sigh after her as if you were a love-sick 
school-girl. She's very pretty, and that's about 
the extent of her good qualities, in my opinion. 
/ shouldn't like to choose her for a wife ; she's 
unsteady as the breeze. Harry the other day, 
George Lester now ! Forget her, and look abroad 
for somebody better." 

It was good advice, to forget her, if Geoffry 
could but have taken it. Ah, what to him were 
the honours, the wealth that had so strangely 
como to him; what mattered the envy, the con- 
gratulations of the world, so freely lavished on 
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liim, when the capricious conduct of one woman 
was breaking his heart ? 

But another's happiness was to be shattered. 
How contrary do things run in this life I Of the 
four concerned, the only one whose heart lay at 
rest was George Lester; he thought in his blind- 
ness that Paradise had fallen on him. Better for 
him that he had chosen Margaret Bordillion ! 

Miss Eliza Tiffle bottled up her wrath for a 
day or two after her onslaught on Miss Bordillion. 
Tiffle was quite capable of bottling it up for a 
month or two, if revenge needed. She never 
opened her lips until the Monday of the following 
week, and then it was incidentally. 

She and the maids under her were at issue 
upon some point, as was the case frequently. 
Tiffle insisted upon her will being obeyed, and a 
scene of domestic rebeUion ensued. The butler 
spoke to her in private ; it was ever his way to 
make peace: would she give in to them? No, 
said Tiffle ; as long as she was at the hall she'd let 
them know who was mistress ; when she left they 
might do as they pleased ; 'twas under four weeks 

VOL. I. R 
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they'd have to wait. The butler was surprised, 
and an explanation ensued. She told him she 
had spoken her "free mind" to Miss Bordillion, 
and the man stood aghast. 

" You surely did not speak of it to Miss Bor- 
dillion I" he exclaimed. " You did not accuse her 
o{ being about to marry the master !" 

"I did, and that you had said it," returned 
Tiffle, triumphantly. " I told her that I was not 
accustomed to such sly goings-on in a house, and 
I gave warning on the spot." 

"But," said the perplexed butler, "it is not 
Miss Bordillion that Mr. Lester's going to many." 

" Not Miss BordiUion !" 

" Certainly not. You have gone and put your 
foot in it." 

Tiffle's green eyes glared. She thought Jones 
was deceiving her. 

" Who is it, then ?" 

" K I tell you, it must be in strict confidence, 
Mrs. Tiffle. When I spoke before, I did not 
know, though I guessed; but I have heard for 
certain now. It is the pretty girl at the castle, 
Lady Adelaide." . 
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Tiffle did not like to make an idiot of herself, 
as she found she had done, and she flounced away 
to lier own parlour and shut herself in. Down 
she sat for half an hour, reviewing in her mind 
the points of the case; and then she proceeded 
with meek steps into the presence of Miss Bordil- 
lion, who was at work in the breakfast-parlour. 

Very different was this Tiffle from the outrage- 
ous Tiffle of the other day. She stood in quiet, 
humble deprecation, smoothing her hands one over 
the other, as was her custom when in a particu- 
larly deceitful mood, her false eyes shooting out 
quite affectionate glances at Miss Bordillion. 

'- What is it, Tiffle T 

^' O, ma'am, I hope you'll pardon me, and Tve 
come to apologise humbly for what I said a morn- 
ing or two ago. That Jones led me into the mis- 
apprehension, and I should like to turn him away 
for it. If the whole lot went, 'twouldn't be a loss. 
I find there was no grounds for kippling your 
name with my master^s." 

" Your words took me so entirely by surprise 
at the time, Tiffle, that I did not meet them as I 
ouglit to have done, or reprove you," was the 
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quiet reply of Miss BordilUon. "Mr. Lester 
entertains no intention of changing his condition 
at present, so far as I know. Do not take up 
groundless fancies again." 

"You see, ma'am, I was mistaken in the 
party," returned Tiffle, standing her ground. " I 
thought it had been you — for which I am here to 
beg a humble parding — whereas I find it's some- 
body else. But, Miss Bordillion, master is going 
to marry, and I'm glad to be able to tell it you, 
ma'am, if you don't know it." 

Slowly Miss Bordillion gathered in the words. 
Had they meaning, or had they not ? Her heart 
beat wildly as she gazed at Tiffle. 

" I'd not have said anything to offend you for 
the world, ma'am; and a regular soft I was to 
think as you and master could have an idea of one 
another," went on the affectionate woman in a 
frank tone, the tail of her eye turned stealthily on 
Miss Bordillion and her changing face. " Over 
young she'll be for him, prudence may say ; but 
none can't say she's not lovely ; and Squire Lester 
— as is well known — has an eye for beauty. Not 
but what her hair has got a cast of the reddish 
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over it ; may be you've remarked it yourself, Miss 
Bordillion." 

" I don't know what it is you arc talking of," 
was the poor lady's gasping answer. 

" Not know, ma'am ! why, of the Lady Ade- 
laide Errol. It's her that master has fixed his 
choice on." 

Margaret Bordillion's pulses stood still, and 
then coursed on with alarming quickness. Out- 
ward objects were growing dim to her sight ; her 
senses seemed to be losing themselves in a sick 
faintness. But for a desperate effort of exertion, 
she might have lost consciousness. 

And Mrs. Tiffle, after a consoling expression of 
sympathy, closed the door on the misery of the ill- 
fated lady, and went along the passages dancing 
a jig. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LEASE OF THE SAILORS' REST. 

To say that the news had stunned Miss Bordil- 
lion, would be feeble words to express the terrible 
blow dealt out to her by Tiffle. At the very- 
instant that that estimable waiting-woman showed 
herself in Miss Bordillion's presence, the unhappy 
lady had been buried in a dream of the sweetest 
fantasy, picturing to herself the words that 
George Lester might even that night say to her. 
Since the morning when he broached the subject 
of the conservatory, he had said no more, but she 
had thought nothing of it ; a great deal of interest, 
of commotion, had been excited by the recovery of 
the remains of Captain Dane, and Mr. Lester was 
full of nothing else. And there had been the 
double funeral. 

She sat on, when Tiffle left her ; her sewing 
fallen on her knees, her scissors on the ground. 
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Her whole mind was in a chaos of confusion^ 
conscious of nothing save the one fe-ct that it was 
not to her George Lester^s love was given, but to 
another. The Rubicon was passed — ^it has to be 
passed by most women once in their lives — and 
Miss Bordillion found its waves all the worse to 
battle with fi'om her tardy crossing. She had 
entered on a new life, a new way, and must 
henceforth traverse it. Behind her were sweet 
and sunny Arcadian plains ; stretching out before 
her were rude rocks and sharp thorns, a rugged, 
toilsome, endless road, and a lowering sky. She 
would do well not to look back while she toiled 
wearily along it. 

To doubt the news, never occurred to her ; she 
felt sure that it was true. It explained various 
little items she had observed lately in the conduct 
and movements of Mr. Lester which had rather 
puzzled her. Even then, in the first davm of her 
agony, she looked the matter full in the face, 
shrinking from it, it is true, but persevering with 
the scrutiny. Better for her that she should do 
so. Her own plans would have to be decided 
upon, for if the young Lady Adelaide was to be 
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brought to the house, his wife, she must quit it. 
She thought of it for the whole of the remaining 
day, giving no sign of her pain, save that now 
and then a sort of suppressed sob broke from her 
with a wailing sound. The children inquired if 
she felt ill, but she answered no. Mr. Lester did 
not come home to dinner, and she supposed that 
he had remained at the Castle with Lord Dane, 
as he did sometimes, without warning them at 
home. Ah ! she knew now what his attraction 
was there. She sat up until he came home ; not 
in her own sitting-room, as was mostly her custom, 
but in the Ubrary, waiting for him. 

It was striking eleven when he entered. He 
came in wiping his forehead, and saying some- 
thing about the warmth of the evening, calling 
out to the butler to bring him in a bottle of soda- 
water. Then he caught sight of Miss Bordillion, 
and greeted her with a gay laugh. 

" Why, Margaret, this is dissipation ! Eleven 
o'clock, and you sitting up !" 

She could not answer. The task which had 
seemed tolerably easy in prospective, the very 
words of which she had conned over and over to 
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hei'self in the last hour, was as an unpossible one 
now. She sat close to a small shaded lamp, away 
from the glare of the chandelier, and was osten-' 
sibly sewing. That was nothing unusual; some 
work or other, generally plain useful work, was 
mostly to be seen in the hands of Miss Bordillion. 
As yet she kept silence, striving to school down 
her manner to indifference, collecting her energies 
to speak with calmness. Mr. Lester continued, 
noticing nothing : 

" I'm sure this is much more sensible of you 
than dancing off to bed with the birds, or shutting 
yourself up in your own parlour, leaving an empty 
room to welcome me. I can't think why you 
should do so, Margaret ; just as if you were afraid 
of me." 

Speak she must : yet how subdue the agitation 
that gained upon her; how hide it? Her heart 
was beating in great thumps against her side ; her 
face was white, her lips were dry. Suddenly she 
rose from her seat and went to a side table, on 
which was a little workbox of Maria's ; she stood 
there rummaging amidst its contents, her back to 
Mr. Lester. And then she managed to bring out 
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the words she wished to say, or some that did for 

them. 

• "I have been hearing some news to-day ; and 

I thought I would wait up to ask you whether it 

was true. On these warm evenings, too, it is 

agreeable to sit up late. The heat appears to be 

coming in early." 

" What momentous news have you been hear- 
ing now? That the Thames has taken fire ?" 

" Something nearer home," she answered, 
shrinking with pain from his light, careless man- 
ner: it seemed as a very mockery on her own 
misery. "I have been told that you are going" 
— a sudden cough took her and she had to pause 
— " to marry Lady Adelaide Errol." 

" Now who in the world could have given you 
that piece of news ?" demanded Mr. Lester, his 
tone full of banter still. 

"It came from Jones." 

" From Jones !" 

"At least, I think so. It was Tiffle who 
mentioned it to me, and I think she said Jones 
was her informant. I am not sure, but she said" 
— ^poor Miss Bordillion was confusing the two 
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interviews together, Tiffle's first news and her 
second — " Jones had it from you." 

"The notion of Miss BordiUion's listening to 
the gossip of servants !" was his laughing retort. 
" I thought you were a wiser woman, Margaret." 

Margaret stood over the workbox still; she 
seemed to be dropping no end of things, and 
picking them up again ; reels of cotton, scissors, 
wax. She did not dare to turn her face round in 
its terrible agitation. At that juncture the butler 
came in with the soda-water. 

"So, Jones," began Mr. Lester, "you have 
been making free wdth Lady Adelaide ErroFs 
name, I hear, in conjmiction with mine." 

Jones nearly dropped the waiter in his con- 
sternation. The bottle and the glass clashed to- 
gether as he laid them on the table. He stared 
at liis master, and turned crimson and purple, and 
stuttered and stammered; but not a connected 
word of excuse or denial could Jones bring out. 

" Pray from whom did you get your informa- 
tion?" continued Mr. Lester. 

" Sir, I'm sure I beg your pardon if it is not 
correct ; or if I ought not to have mentioned it ; 
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but I only did so to Tiffle in strict confidence. I 
got it, sir, from Mr. Dane." 

"From Mr. Dane!" repeated Squire Lester, 
surprise causing him to echo the words. 

"From Mr. Geoffry Dane, sir. It was in this 
way. Yesterday evening I was near the Castle 
and met Mr. Dane. He stopped to speak to me ; 
He's always affable and pleasant ; and just then. 
Lady Adelaide, in her deep mourning, passed us 
on her way from church, her maid and Bruff 
behind her : and it was the first time she had been 
out, I fancy, since the commencement of the 
troubles. ^ She's a winsome young thing, sir,' I 
said to Mr. Dane, when he was putting on his hat, 
which he had taken off to her, ' as good as a sun- 
beam.' ' It's a sunbeam you'll soon have shining 
on you, Jones,' said he: ^in a short wliile she 
leaves the Castle for your master's house, chang- 
ing her name to his.' Mr. Dane looked so queer 
when he said it." 

Squire Lester turned his gaze on his servant. 
" Queer ! How ' queer ?' What do you mean, 
Jones?" 

" Well, sir, I can hardly describe. There was 
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a curious look in his face, and the corners of his 
lips were drawn down. It gave an air of ridicule 
to what he said." 

Jones paused. But Mr. Lester made no im- 
mediate rejoinder. 

" And I certainly did speak of it this afternoon 
to Tifl3e, but I cautioned her not to mention it 
again," went on Jones. " I know I ought not to 
have repeated it, sir, and I'm very sorry ; but Mr. 
Dane spoke of it quite openly to me. Shall I con- 
tradict it, sir?" 

" O dear no," carelessly replied Squire Lester. 
" Leave the soda-water. I'll put it out myself." 

" The tale-bearing she-ferret !" said Mr. Jones, 
as he Avithdrew, anathematising the offending 
Tiffle in his rage. " Many a master might have 
turned me away for it. If she stops here, I'll not." 

Miss Bordillion had been gaining some com- 
posure during the colloquy. She turned to Mr. 
Lester. 

" It is true, then ?" 

" Yes, it is true, Margaret," he answered, his 
manner changing to seriousness, 

" I think you ought to have told me." 
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" Of course I ought. I meant to tell you to- 
morrow morning. What I said the other day was 
intended as a herald of preparation. I have lost 
no time, for it is only to-day that things have been 
settled with Lord Dane, and how Mr. Herbert — 
Geoffiy, I mean — came to be so early wise, I can't 
tell. It does not matter." 

"Is the marriage very near?" she asked, in a 
low tone. 

■ 

" That I cannot teU you. Adelaide said some- 
thing about waiting for a twelvemonth, but when 
I spoke to Lord Dane to-day, he expressed a wish 
that it should take place as soon as possible. Some 
compromise will be effected, I suppose, between 
the two." 

"At any rate, you will give me notice of the 
time as soon as you know it yourself?" she re- 
joined. "But I can begin to set about my plans 
at once." 

" What plans ?" 

"For quitting the Hall, and getting another 
residence." 

Mr. Lester paused : there was a sort of blank 
look upon his face. 
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" What are you thinking of now, Margaret ? 
You need not quit the Hall." 

"Nay, I should rather ask what you are 
thinking of," she rejoined. "I shall certainly 
leave the house quite free for Lady Adelaide." 

" The house is large enough for you and for 
Adelaide. She will not be putting you out of 
your place as mistress, because you have never 
assumed it. You can remain here precisely as 
you have hitherto done." 

"No, Mr. Lester; it is impossible. Before 
you bring home your wife, I shall make room for 
her." 

"Mai^aret," he said, in a low tone, "I do not 
forget that you promised Katherine to supply 
her place to Maria ; to be in a sense, the child's 
second mother. Are you forgetting it?" 

A flush of pain dyed her face, called up by the 
association the words conveyed. She laid het 
hand upon her bosom to still its beating. 

"You are bringing home Maria's second mo- 
ther in Lady Adelaide." 

" Nonsense, Margaret ! Adelaide is little bet- 
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ter than a child herself; how could she fulfil the 
duties of a mother to a girl of Maria's age? I 
should not think of saddling her with the charge 
of a child for whom she does not as yet care. 
When she shall have children of her own, expe- 
rience will come with them. Margaret, how can 
you talk of parting with Maria, loving her so 
greatly as you do?" 

That it would bring her more grief than she 
was prepared to speak of, Margaret Bordillion 
knew. Mr. Lester resumed : 

" By your own desire, you have been taking 
the place of governess to Maria ; for the last two 
years it is you alone who have instructed her, 
assisted by the different masters. You must re- 
member, Margaret, that I did not fall in very 
readily with the plan; I thought it was a task 
that ought not to be imposed upon you. You met 
my objection with certain arguments : one was, 
that you were perfectly competent to instruct her, 
and possessed an innate fitness and liking for the 
employment ; another was, that you objected to a 
young girl's being consigned to strange gover- 
nesses, of whom we knew nothing; a third was. 
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your promise to Katherine personally to watch 
over Maria. Do you follow me ?" 

" Perfectly." 

" Then I would remind you that those argu- 
ments exist still in the same force. By leaving 
the Hall, you would abandon Maria to a hired 
governess, you would forfeit your promise to 
Katherine. Margaret, dear Margaret," and Mr. 
Lester took her hands in his, " do not think of 
this : at any rate for the present. It will be time 
enough after Lady Adelaide comes home, if you 
then find that you do not care to remain. I ask 
you for Maria's sake, be not hasty in this. Re- 
member how Katherine left her to you." 

She withdrew her hands, calmly and quietly; 
though her chest was heaving, her face was work- 
ing; and Mr, Lester saw the emotion. But he 
Avas on that wrong scent of his still : he thought 
she was vexed and agitated at his replacing his 
first wife by a second. 

"We will talk further of this another time," 
she said; "it is getting late now," And rolling 
up her work as if she had not a minute left to do 
it in, she hurried from the room. 

VOL, T. s 
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" Plenty of time," repeated Mr. Lester to him- 
self, as he took up the bottle of soda-water. 
"And Tm not at all sorry that those meddlers 
paved the way for me. The idea of Margaret's 
taking it up in this light! I never saw her so 
ruffled. It's just like women and their romance, 
to fancy when a man loses his wife he should 
remain wedded to her grave : they've no common 
sense. And in my case — when Margaret knows I 
had no love for my wife, only esteem — psha ! 
she'll come to her senses. I think Til have a dash 
of brandy in this soda-water," he concluded, ring- 
ing the bell for Jones. 

Miss Bordillion went straight to her chamber, 
and sat down to think. What should she do? 
What ought she to do ? She was a woman greatly 
aKve to the dictates of conscience, one who was 
most anxious, even at a self-sacrifice, to faithfully 
perform whatever duty fell to her. And the appeal 
from Mr. Lester in regard to Maria had touched 
her conscience. 

" I did promise Katherine. I said I would 
never abandon the child to a school, or to a gover- 
ness without my supervision. Should I put my 
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own pain, my chilled feelings, in comparison with 
this ?" she continued, deUberately questioning her- 
self. " I deserve this punishment. What right had 
I to assume he was going to ask me to be his wife, 
because I had madly suffered myself to become 
attached to him? Yes, I deserve it! Let me 
take it upon me, and bear it in silence as I best 
may." 

She sat on to the little hours of the morning, 
battling with her grievous trial. Before she rose, 
she made a kind of compromise between her feel- 
ings and her conscience. She said to herself that 
she would not hurry away at once, as she had 
thought to do. She would wait in the house 
until the marriage. And then, while Mr. Lester 
and his bride were absent on the customary tour, 
she would quit it. It is possible that that holding 
back from entering upon a distasteful change^ 
which we all are apt to feel, insensibly induced 
her to this compromise. And Margaret Bordillion 
was very poor, knowing not in truth how she 
could live when she quitted the Hall. 

Lord Dane took a turn for the better, to 
the secret surprise of Mr. Wild. That gentleman 
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at least knew that his life could not be very much 
prolonged. But medical men assume tliat it is 
not in their province to proclaim this to their 
patients, and the surgeon of Danesheld was no 
exception. 

A wonderful turn for the better. He was got 
up now in a morning early, as he had used to be 
ere the troubles fell upon him ; he was even taken 
out in his chair in the charming weather. Squire 
Lester would walk on one side it, Adelaide on 
the other. Occasionally he would be accompanied 
by Geoffry Dane ; and at those times Lady Ade- 
laide was never there. But this improvement 
lasted but a week or two : Mr. Wild could have 
told it was deceitful from the first. 

He took to liis bed, from which he was des- 
tined never more to rise. Li common with most 
clu'onic invalids, he did not seem to anticipate 
death. That death would certainly be his ending 
at no distant period, he had a knowledge of in 
what may be called a general way; but he did 
not look out for its being very close at hand. 
For the matter of that, neither did the surgeon : 
his malady was such that he might be taken off 
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at any minute, or live six months yet. He strongly 
urged upon Adelaide that her marriage should 
take place : the Castle would be GeoJBfry Dane's 
home the moment the breath went out of his body, 
he said, and not a suitable residence for her. Mr. 
Lester did his part towards seconding the man- 
date: he had the license in readiness, a special 
one ; he besought Adelaide to waive form and 
ceremony, and to accede. It was of no avail; , 
Adelaide would not listen, and he might as well 
have talked to the wind. She was in deep mourn- 
ing, she objected, and her aunt and Harry were 
but just buried. 

"You will go to church and give her away, 
Geoflfry," Lord Dane said to his nephew. " She 
is holding back now ; but it won't last for long. 
It's all mock modesty." 

GeoflFry Dane's face flushed with «ome in- 
describable feeUng. He passed his hand across 
his brow carelessly, to hide it from Lord Dane. 

"No, I would rather not," he answered ii* a 
low firm tone. "If she marries George Lester, 
why — let her marry him ; but I will not take act 
or part in it." 



'». 
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^^ You are very foolish, Geoffry," 

*^ I daresiay I am. Let her send for Lord Irk- 
dale." 

"That's easier said than done. Irkdale dare 
not put his foot in England on account of his 
debts. Never mind ; we shall find somebody else." 

One day Lord Dane sent for the lawyer, Ap- 
perly. He had several things to speak to him 
upon ; but he had been putting it off' from time 
to time, as he would not have put it off* had he 
given a suspicion to the thought that death might 
be very near. Still, no long time had elapsed, 
and Lord Dane probably thought none had been 
lost. 

First of all. Lord Dane spoke of his will. He 
wished a fresh one made. The death of his sons 
enabled him to bequeath legacies to whom he 
would; and he directed that such should be left 
to Lady Adelaide, to CeciUa Dane, to his ser- 
vants, and to others. But they were not of great 
value; for of available property Lord Dane had 
but Kttle : nearly all went with the entail. 

Mr. Apperly listened to his instructions in 
silence. " Have you forgotten, my lord," he asked, 
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*^that you axe the heir to your son, Captain 
Dane? He must have left a great deal of money." 
Lord Dane shook his head. "We shall not 
one of us here benefit by that, Apperly, however 
much it may be. One day when we were speak- * 
ing upon money matters — it was the day he told 
me, poor fellow, of his love for Adelaide Errol, 
and his wish to marry her — ^I asked him if it had 
ever occurred to him to make a will. I think 

« 

you knew all his money was invested in different 
securities over in America?" broke off Lord Dane. 

" Yes, I knew that.'' 

"Ay : he replied to me that his will had been 
made long ago, and was in safety in America. All 
he possessed was bequeathed to American friends, 
he added; and I could not help telling him he 
might have been more brotherly and remembered 
Geoffry. But they were never cordial, as you 
know. No, Apperly ; if I were starving for want 
of a pound, it could not come to me now from 
Harry's funds. I sha'n't live to want any of 
them, and Geoffr/s dead: otherwise it would 
worry me enough, so much money going out of 
the family." 
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" But, had he Kved to many Lady Adelaide, 
he would surely have cancelled this \^dll!" cried 
Mr. Apperly. 

"Of course he would. He said so. But he 
did not hve to marry her, and it was never done." 

The lawyer took his instructions home with 
him. The next day, somewhat to Lord Dane's 
surprise, he was up at the Castle again. 

"Already!" cried Ins lordship, who seemed 
unusually drowsy. "Is it ready? There was no 
such hurry. I'm not likely to go off like the 
snuff of a candle." 

" It will be ready this afternoon, my lord, and 
I will bring it up for execution whenever you 
please. But I did not come about the will now," 
continued Mr. Apperly; '^I came about another 
matter. Hawthorne wants to quit the Sailors' 
Eest." 

"What does he want that for?" questioned 
Lord Dane. 

"You may remember that his two brothers 
went over to AustraKa some three or four years 
ago. It seems they have done very well there, 
and they want Hawthorne and his wife to join 
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them. The man has been rather shilly-shallying 
over it these several weeks past — I will, and I 
w^on't — and now he has made his mind up all in. 
a hurry: as is the case generally in these mat- 
ters. He'd like to be off at once ; next week, if 
possible, and — " 

" A man and woman can't get off on a four 
or five months' voyage, to take up their abode 
in a new country, without more preparation than 
that," interposed Lord Dane. 

"They are not going to sail quite so soon," 
explained Mr. Apperly. " Hawthorne's sister Ke- 
ziah, once nursemaid at Squire Lester's, married 
a London tradesman, as your lordship may re- 
member. A baker, he was, I think. They are 
going; and they want Hawthorne and his wife 
to join them in London as soon as may be, that 
all may make their preparations together. Haw- 
thorne has been to me over it, asking whether 
your lordship will release him from his lease." 

"I don't know about that," said his lordship, 
Avho had never been a particularly easy man with 
his tenants. 

" He'll do Uttle good, stopping," returned Mr. 
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Apperly. " Since the last letter came from Aus- 
tralia, enlarging on the fortune his brothers are 
makings Hawthome^s brain has been so filled 
with golden visions, that he knows not whether 
he stands on his head or his heels. But he came 
to me again this morning, saying he had got a 
tenant for the Sailors' Eest" 

^^ Ah/' said Lord Dane, "it's a good house, 
and twenty will be after it as soon as the news 
gets wing. Any steady man may make an excel- 
lent Kving there. Hawthorne will do well to 
think twice before he gives it up." 

" I have told him so. But you see that sun, 
my lord, up in the heavens; you might just as 
well try to turn that from the earth as to turn 
Hawthorne from his new project. His wife is 
more wildly bent on it, if possible, than he. She 
has got her boxes ready packed, to be off to Lon- 
don as soon as they obtain their release, leaving 
Hawthorne behind her to wind things up." 

" What would they do with their furniture and 
fixtures ?" 

"Whoever takes to the house must take to 
them. He puts the value down at 600?. alto- 
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gether ; furniture, fixtures, stock, lease, and good- 
will ; and it's not too much. One man is after it 
who would make a good tenant — ^Mitchel." 

" Mitchel !" echoed Lord Dane. " What could 
he do with a public-house? And where's his 
money ?" 

" Your lordship is thinking of the preventive 
man. I allude to his brother — John Mitchel," 

" Oh, ay, I forgot him. Yes ; he would be a 
good tenant, and could pay Hawthorne the money 
down. Well, I leave it to you, Apperly. If 
Hawthorne finds me a suitable tenant, why. Til 
release him.'' 

" Very good, my lord." 

" Before the bargain is actually struck ; that 
is, before anything is signed, let the name of the 
new tenant be submitted to me formally. I like 
to approve of my tenants." 

" It shall be so," said Mr. Apperly. " But I 
suppose I may allow the negotiations with John 
Mitchel to go on? Hawthorne and he can do 
nothing imtil they know whether Mitchel would 
be acceptable as a tenant." 

" Yes, yes ; they can go on. I shall make no 
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objection to Mitchel. A respectable man is John 
Mitchel; very!" 

" That's all right then, so far," remarked the 
lawyer. "At what hour shall I come up with the 
wiU ? Three o'clock— four o'clock ?" 

"Any hour. You'll not find me gone out," 
added Lord Dane with a faint smile. 

" Then I'll say three o'clock ; and bid your 
lordship good-day now, hoping my visit has not 
fatigued you." 

He had quitted the room, when Lord Dane's 
bell rang a hasty peal. It was to recall him. 

"Apperly," cried his lordsliip, "I feel some- 
what fatigued; not as well as I did early this 
morning. I don't think I'll trouble you to come 
up again to-day." 

Some instinct within the lawyer's breast rose 
against this. 

"Is it well to procrastinate, my lord?" he 
asked. " Won't it be a good thing over, and off 
your mind ?" 

" I don't care to be more fatigued to-day than 
I am," was the reply of Lord Dane. " Come up 
to-morrow at eleven o'clock. Tell Hawthorne I 
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should like to see him before lie leaves ; we shall 
not meet again in this world." 

The lawyer bowed his acquiescence, and went 
home as fast as his legs could carry him, conscious 
that many clients must be waiting to see him. 
Amidst them was John Mitchel. 

" Hawthorne and I have come to terms, sir," 
was his greeting to Mr. Apperly. "We shall 
want you to make out the agreement and transfer. 
I don't care how soon it's done." 

" All very fine, my good man," returned the 
lawyer, who, being a lawyer, of course threw diffi- 
culties in the way, though none really existed; 
" but there's a third party to be consulted in this 
affair, besides you and Hawthorne. And that's 
Lord Dane." 

" I feel sure his lordship will accept me rea- 
dily," returned Mitchel. "He could not find a 
surer tenant: you intimated as much yesterday, 
Mr. Apperly." 

" I have nothing to say against you, Mitchel ; 
there's no doubt his lordship might get many a 
worse. Well, Til see about it in a few days." 

" But, if you could manage it, sir, we should 
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like the deeds drawn out immediately. I wish to 
take possession next week, and Hawthorne wants 
to be rid of it." 

" Pooh, pooh I" cried Mr. Apperly, "you can't 
take a bull by the horns in that way. Some men 
are six months getting into a house. I am busy 
to-day, and I shall be busy to-morrow ; but you 
may come in again the next morning. Mean- 
while I'll contrive to see Lord Dane." 

" I daresay, sir," returned John Mitchel, look- 
ing hard at the lawyer, "you might accept me 
now if you would. It's not altogether that I am 
in so great a hurry to get into the house ; it is 
Hawthorne who is in haste to get out of it, as you 
know : but what I want is, to make siu^ that I 
shall have it — that I sha'n't be put aside for an- 
other, rd pay tliis freely to seciu'e it, sir." 

He laid down a ten-pound note. Ten-pound 
notes had charms for Mr. Apperly, as they have 
for most men, for lawyers in particular, according 
to popular belief. He looked at it complacently ; 
but, true still to his craft, he would not speak the 
positive word. 

"I have some power vested in me, Mitchel, 
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certainly ; I believe 1 can promise that you shall 
become the tenant. Subject, you understand, to 
the consent of Lord Dane." 

" Of course, Mr. Apperly. Then it is a settled 
thing ; for I know, his lordship won't object to me. 
So I'll say good morning, and thank you, sir." 

" And step in the day after to-morrow, in the 
forenoon, Mitchel. Meanwhile I'll be drawing 
up the necessary papers. As to this," added the 
lawyer, carelessly popping the note inside his desk, 
"it can go into the costs." 




CHAPTER XI. 

UNEXPECTED. 

But tiling were not to be quite so smooth and 
straij^ht as the la^^•}'er assumed. There was to 
bo acting tuul counter-acting. Somewhere about 
the Siune hour that John Mitchel was paying liis 
visit at Mr. ApjK^rlyX Eavensbird paid one at IVIr. 
(liH>ttrv Pano*s. And Mr. Dane's servant looked 
iWCiVilingly surpriseil at the presumption. 

^* WelU he <V at home,*' acknowledged the do- 
mestic* in answer to the inquiry pressed upon him. 
*^ Kut I shouUhrt think he\l see vou.'' 

^* Sup{Kv^> you ask him T* rejoinevl Ravensbird, 
vxkJIy walkiuij iuvloors* "^Sav I have come on 
bu^ncss.** 

The senuut miirht haw refused positivelv in 
th<» old day^is but his uuister was a great man now, 
s^H>a to be the chief of PanesheLU and he did not 
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dare. " I'll tell Mr. Dane what you say," said he 
ungraciously. 

Herbert Dane — how a first name clings to 
one's memory! — Geoffry Dane was in the small 
'sitting-room where you once saw him, not enjoy- 
ing himself now with a cigar and glasses, but 
seated in a chair doing nothing, his elbow on the 
table, his face bent upon his hand. He was often 
so seated now — ^in the same attitude — as befitted 
a face in which the lines of some great care were 
rapidly gathering. 

" It's that Eavensbird, sir," said the servant, 
interruptmg his reverie. " He has come into the 
house as bold as brass, and is asking to see you. 
On business, he says." 

" I'm sure I don't know what business he can 
have with me," returned Mr. Dane, a shade of 
annoyance in his tone. " You can send him in, 
however." 

" Sir," began Kavensbird, without any circum- 
locution, when he entered, " report runs that my 
Lord Dane leaves many mattei^ of business re- 
lating to the estate to you, now you are the 
heir." 

VOL. I. T 
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^<WeUr said Mr. Dane. 

"I have therefore come to ask your interest 
and influence with his lordship, to get me accepted 
as tenant of the Sailors' Rest, or to accept me 
yourself if you have the power." 

He spoke fearlessly ; not at all as a petitioner, 
more as though he were making a demand. Ra- 
vensbird had always been remarkable for his inde- 
pendence of manner, but since the accusation it 
had increased fourfold. And it is probable that 
this helped on the revulsion that was setting-in in 
his favour: Danesheld could not connect that 
ireedom of bearing with a guilty man. 

"What! are you after the Sailors' Rest?" ex- 
claimed Mr. Dane. " I have heard a dozen names 
mentioned, but not yours." 

"I have not been after it with a noise, as the 
rest have, sir ; but as soon as I found it was to be 
disposed of, I spoke privately to Hawthorne. I 
must do something for a living ; I have been 
looking out ever since I left the Castle." 

"Then you don't intend to go to service 
again ?" 

" Service !" returned Ravensbird. " Wlio 
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would engage me, after having been taken up 
on a charge of murdering my former master! 
There may be some, Mr. Herbert, — ^I beg your 
pardon, sir, I ought to say Mr. Dane, — ^who don't 
yet believe me innocent. But I never did intend 
to enter upon another service, if I left Captain 
Dane's. The Sailors' Rest is just such a house as 
I should like. Will you help me to it, sir?" 

" Ravensbird," said Mr. Dane, not replying to 
his request, " it appears strange to me that you 
should remain at Danesheld. You have no ties in 
it; until you came here with your master, you 
were a stranger to it : had a like cloud fallen upon 
me, however unjustly, I should be glad to get 
away from the place." 

" No, sir," answered Ravensbird, in a quietly 
concentrated tone : " I prefer to stay in it." 

" To enter upon the Sailors' Rest will require 
money," again objected Mr. Dane. 

"I am prepared with that. I have not lived 
to these years without saving money. That won't 
be the bar — as Hawthorne knows. Hawthorne 
has been playing with me," continued Ravensbird. 
^^ I knew of his intention to leave the house sooner 
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than anyone, and I said at once I would take it off 
his hands. He quite jumped at it — ^was all eager- 
ness to transfer it to me ; but in a day or two his 
tone changed, and he has been vacillating between 
me and John Mitchel." 

"John Mitchel would make an excellent ten- 
ant," remarked Geoffry Dane. 

" Not better than I should," returned Ravens- 
bird. "Hawthorne knows that: but a doubt 
arose to him whether I should be acceptable to 
my lord, if he still wavers as to my guilt or inno- 
cence; Hawthorne feared it might cause delay, 
and so went over at once to the enemy, Mitchel." 
"My lord does not waver: he believes you 
guilty," was on the tongue of Geofliy Dane ; but 
he checked the words, and suffered Eavensbird to 
continue. 

" It is not likely that Lord Dane can believe 
me to have been the assailant, in the face of the 
sworn alibi, though he was prejudiced against me 
at first ; and it was only natural he should be so. 
Will you accept me as a tenant, Mr. Dane ?" 

" I have no power to do so : you have taken 
up a wrong notion altogether. I certainly have 
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transacted business for my uncle, since I became 
his presumptive heir; but he has not given me 
authority to let his houses." 

"Will you speak to him for me, sir?" 

Mr. Dane hesitated. 

"I would speak in a minute, Ravensbird; but 
I am sure it would be doing no good. Apart from 
any prejudice, he may or may not hold against 
you, he is one who will not brook interference, 
even from me." 

"You might ^ry," persisted the man, "what- 
ever the result should be." 

"Will you undertake not to be disappointed 
at the result ? Did it lie with me, it would the a 
diflferent matter; but it lies entirely with Lord 
Dane." 

There was a pause. Ravensbird stood in si- 
lence, as if still awaiting an answer, his piercing 
eyes never moving from those of Mr. Dane. 

" However, as you seem so set upon it, I will 
speak to his lordship," resumed the latter. "But 
I must choose my time : it is not every day that 
he will allow business matters to be so much as 
named." 
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" If it IS not settled between now and to-mor- 
row night, John Mitchel will have the place," re- 
joined Kavensbird. 

"Then I will speak to his lordship between 
now and then," concluded Geofiiy Dane. 

A few hours subsequent to this, a junket was 
being held at Dane Castle by the upper servants. 
The sad events recorded had followed each other 
in quick succession, and the servants, as in de- 
cency bound, had secluded themselves so com- 
pletely from society, that they were beginning to 
find the monotony irksome. They were holding, 
therefore, a quiet soiree on their own account, 
having probably issued invitations for it after the 
manner of Mr. Weller's friends, the Bath foot- 
men; a quiet Uttle gathering of some half-dozen 
guests at the most ; and the housekeeper's parlour 
was decorated to receive them; and its table 
groaned with a tea-feast. 

Conspicuous amidst the visitors was Mr. Rich- 
ard Eavensbird, who had been smuggled in sur- 
reptitiously, not to clash with the prejudices of 
Lord Dane. The servants did not share in those 
prejudices : they beUeved his innocence to be an 
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established fact, and considered him an ill-used 
man, whom it was their bounden duty to honour. 
Possibly the eloquent tongue of Mademoiselle 
Sophie Deffloe had contributed to enhance this 
state of opinion. Another guest was a lady whom 
you have had the honour of an introduction to ; 
no other than Miss Eliza Tiffle. It was the aim 
of Tiffle's life to be "genteel," and she was got 
up accordingly — a flounced gown of light muslin 
with primrose bows down it, and primrose stream- 
ers to her cap. Lord Dane's valet, an old beau,, 
who had been in search of a wife, as he said, for 
twenty years, and had not found one to his mind 
yet, was whispering soft speeches into Miss Tiffle's 
ear, as he plied her with cake and wine and other 
good things. The tea was over; but a splendid 
collation of what the housekeeper called " sweets" 
had replaced it, and Mr. Bruff had been liberal 
with his wine. 

They were talking of no end of things — a very 
Babel of tongues. Of what concerned themselves 
and of what didn't, and especially of what con- 
cerned their masters and mistresses. The Lady 
Adelaide's proposed marriage to Squire Lester 
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was greedily discussed by Tiflflie and Sophie — 
with neither of whom did it appear to stand in 
any great favour — and Mr. Bruff was eloquent 
upon the subject of the departure of Hawthorne 
from Danesheld, and the new tenant that would 
succeed him at the Sailors' Rest. 

"They say it is to be John Mitchel," he ob- 
served to Ravensbird. 

"Do they?" returned Mr. Ravensbird, in an- 
swering remark. But not a word spoke he that 
he was after it himself. 

" Should you not just step through the passage 
into my lord's room and see whether he is still 
sleeping?" cried BruflF to the valet, heartlessly 
interrupting the flirtation between that gentle- 
man and Miss Tiffle. 

"My lord is sure to be sleeping," was the 
reply ; " otherwise he'd have rung. He has been 
uncommonly drowsy all day. Lady Adelaide is 
sitting in the roofti. Let me alone for not neglect- 
ing my duty, Mr. Bruff." 

"My faith!" ejaculated Sophie Deffloe, jump- 
ing from her chair by the side of Richard Ravens- 
bird. "If my lady didn't bid me take her a shawl, 
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for she felt chill, and that's an hour ago ! What's 
my head worth?" 

"I wonder the young lady likes to pass her 
evenings in a sick chamber ! I thought to have 
heard she was not domestical inclined." 

The remark was Tiffle's. Sophie had run out 
of the room to remedy her forgetfulness, and the 
housekeeper, IVIrs. Corbet, a stout lady in a black 
paramatta gown very much trimmed with crape, 
took it up. 

" She's lonely, poor young lady ; and even the 
company of the sick is better than no company at 
all. You never saw anybody so changed as she is." 

" She's moped to death, that's what it is," said 
the valet. " Half her time she has not a soul to 
speak to. I hope your master will soon take her 
away. Miss Tiffle, for her own sake." 

"She's not well either, I'm positive of that," 
said the housekeeper. "Nobody in health, you 
know, could feel chilled on these warm nights : and 
she is always complaining of being cold now. So 
many deaths have been a great shock for her. First 
there was the Captain, then Mr. Dane, then — " 

The housekeeper's enumeration was cut short. 
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Sophie Deffloe burst into the midst of them in 
some great terror, that had taken her breath away 
and turned her face white. 

" Who is in the death-room ?" she exclaimed. 

"Not anyone," said Mr. BruflF: "the death- 
room is locked up. Are we going to have some 
more of your superstitious fancies, Mam'selle 
Sophie?" 

" It is not locked up ; the door's open and the 
key is in it." 

" It is locked up, and the key's hanging in my 
pantry," persisted Bruff. 

" Then I tell you it is open — va !" retorted 
Sophie, stamping her foot. " Have I got the eyes,. 
Mr. Bruff? When I ran by to get the shawl, I 
think it must have been shut. I did not see, or 
I never should have had the courage to go by it 
open ; but when I came back, there it was — what 
you call it ? — ajar. I saw the key in the lock, and 
I saw the flags inside, and I thought I should have 
dropped." 

Mr. BruflF turned into his pantry, muttering that 
she saw ghosts where none existed, intending to 
bring the key and confute her. The old valet spoke :. 
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" Did you take the shawl into my lord's room, 
Ma'mselle Sophie?" 

" What should hinder me when I went to do 
it ?" returned the saucy Sophie : and Tiffle peered 
out at her from between the lids of her little 
green eyes, and thought how much she should 
relish the handling of Mademoiselle Sophie and 
her sauce, when she transferred her abode to the 
Hall. 

" Was my lord asleep ?" 

" For all I know ; I didn't look towards the 
bed," answered Sophie. " My lady was asleep. 
She had dozed off, leaning back in the great 
chair. So I threw the shawl lightly on her knees, 
and came away." 

Bruff returned, with a softened step and a 
softened voice, his countenance a little perplexed. 

" It's very odd," cried he ; " the key is not in 
the pantry." 

" So ! it's Sophie that sees ghosts where there 
are none, and fancies doors open when they are 
not, and discovers keys in them that are safe in 
their pantries," retorted that demoiselle upon 
Bruff, much aggravated: "perhaps, if you'll walk 
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as far as the death-room, you'll find that it is ' 
open, Mr. Bruff." 

« I am going there," said Bruff. 

Up started Tiffle, her primrose strings flying; 
her hands, which were cased elegantly in yellow 
gloves, clasping each other in simpering entreaty : 

" O, Mr. Brufi^, if you'd only illow me to ac- 
company you, sir ! I have so long wished to get 
a peep at the death-room of Dane Castle !" 

" You are all of you welcome to come if you 
like," said Bruff to the company generaUy, as he 
took up a candle. " It's an empty room ; nothing 
in it to see." 

They followed in a body; every one of the 
strangers ; example is contagious. The scared 
Sophie, possibly feeling herself sufficiently pro- 
tected when with Mr. Ravensbird, accompanied 
them. And her assertion was found to be correct 
— the door was ajar, and the key in it. Bruff 
inwardly vowed vengeance against the offender 
when he should pounce upon him; he had little 
doubt it must be one of the under-servants vrho 
had done it in the gratification of curiosity, or to 
annoy him. Taking the key from the lock into 
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his safe fingers, he marshalled the company into 
the room. 

" Why it's nothing but a big, square, dreary 

bam of a place, with nothing in it I" ejaculated 

Tiffle, forgetting her gentiUty in her disappointment. 

"I told you there was nothing in it," said the 

butler. "What did you expect to see?" 

Perhaps Tiffle had expected to see something 
in the middle with black velvet over it, for she was 
looking imcommonly vexed and sour. 

"I wouldn't muid going by tliis here room 
fifty times over, when the beU was toUing mid- 
night," cried she, with a contemptuous glance at 
the French girl. " There's nothing here to squawk 
at. Where does that place lead to?" 

" That's a closet," said the butler. 

"What's mside of it?" demanded Tiffle. 

"A pair of trestles," he replied in a low tone. 

" Oh ! could we have a look at 'em?" 

"No, Mrs. Tiffle," was the grave answer. 
" That closet is never opened but when — when 
it's needful to open it." 

" Well, it's a nasty, cold, dismal place, not worth 
the coming to see," retorted Tiffle. " Where's the 
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good of ha^dng windows that you can't look out 
of I And how damp the floor is !" 

The last remark caused them all to cast their 
eyes downwards upon the flags. They were damp 
in places — capriciously damp, one might feel in- 
clined to say; quite wet in parts, quite dry in 
others. 

"What sort of flooring d'ye call this?" in- 
quired TifBle, when her eyes had taken in the 
effect. " Some stones give with the damp, and 
some don't — that is well known; but here the 
same stone — ^lots of 'em — is half wet and half dry. 
And who ever saw flags damp on a hot summer's 
night, with the weather set in for a regular 
drought ?" 

No reply was made to Tiffle. The servants 
were looking on the floor in ominous dismay, for 
the superstition relating to it was rife among 
them. 

The butler interposed. "It's nothing new," 
he said ; " it is a state of things common to the 
flag of which the floor is laid. What were you 
looking at, Mr. Ravensbird ?" 

" It's very strange," exclaimed Ravensbird, 
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who had been most attentively surveying the room 
in silence, since his entrance: "this place seems 
quite familiar to me, though I never was in it be- 
fore. Where, how, and when can I have seen it ?" 

" In a dream, perhaps," suggested Tiffle. " Odd 
sights do come to us in dreams." 

"Like enough," returned Ravensbird; and 
the butler turned and looked at him, surprised at 
the remark fix)m so very matter-of-fact a man. 

" As there's nothing particular here to detain 
us, and the flags may be cold for the ladies' feet, 
suppose we go back," cried the butler. 

They filed out, nothing loth, and hastened 
along the passage with quick steps, Brufi^ remain- 
ing to lock the door. He had done this, and was 
putting the key in his pocket, when he was startled 
at seeing Lady Adelaide coming swiftly towards 
him. Startled, because it was quite unusual for 
her to be in that part of the Castle, and because 
her face was so white and scared. She laid hold 
of the butler's arm, as if impelled by fear. 

" Bruff ! Bruff ! something is the matter with 
Lord Dane," she shivered. "He looks — he looks 
— ^I don't know how he looks." 
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" O my lady ! you should not have given your- 
self this trouble. Why did you not ring ?" 

" I was afraid to remain alone," she whispered. 
*^ I dropped asleep, and when I awoke I went to 
look at Lord Dane, wondering that he had not 
spoken or called. He was lying with his mouth 
open, and his face white and cold ; its look terri- 
fied me." 

"Perhaps he has fainted, my lady. He did 
have fainting-fits at the commencement of his 
illness." 

"Bruflf," she gasped, bursting into tears of 
nervous agitation, "it — looks — like — death. His 
face looks just as my aunt's looked when she was 
dead." 

Without saying a word to alarm the rest, or 
call attention to Lady Adelaide, Bruff went to 
Lord Dane's chamber, the poor terrified girl fol- 
lowing close behind him, and absolutely touching 
his coat for protection. Alas! Bruff soon found 
what had taken place : Lord Dane had died in 
his sleep. 

Even then, Brufi^, who was the very quintes- 
sence of quiet order and decorum, made no 'fuss 
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to disclose the calamity to the guests. He called 
away some of the servants, saying Lord Dane was 
worse, and despatched messengers for all whom it 
might concern. He could not send for Mr. Lester, 
because that gentleman was absent that evening 
from Danesheld. 

Mr. "Wild, Geoffry Dane, and Mr. Apperly, 
were soon round the bed. The surgeon said he 
had been dead more than an hour ; considerably 
more. It made Adelaide shudder : he must have 
died then before she fell asleep : and she remem- 
bered, and an awful remorse sprang up within 
her at the thought, that she had sat buried in her 
own reflections until the sleep stole over her, never 
paying heed to him, never once rising from her 
chair to look at him. He had died, the doctor 
thought, in his sleep, without stir or sign ; and 
she was sitting within four yards of him ! She 
stood shivering behind them now, listening to the 
comments and the sorrow. The household were 
lialf petrified : the poor old valet, who was really 
not very much younger than his master, shedding 
tears openly. 

"Can nothing be done to restore him?" he 
VOL. I. u 
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demanded, with a sob, of Mr. Wild. ^^To think 
that this evening, of all evenings, I should not 
have gone in and out of the chamber every ten 
minutes, as was my custom I" 

*^ Nothing whatever can be done, I tell you,"^ 
replied the surgeon. *' You may see that fi^r your- 
selves. One comfort is, he went off quietly, without 
pain. I have thought this might be the ending." 

" Then I wonder you didn't tell him so, Wild,*' 
burst forth Mr. Apperly, in a hot tone of reproof. 
^ It was only this very morning his lordship said 
to me that he was not a subject to go off like the 
snuff of a candle." 

"And why should I tell him? He was pr^ 
pared for death ; he knew it was coming, was very 
near ; wherefore tell him that it might be sudden 
at the last 1" 

"No; he was not prepared for death," re- 
turned the lawyer, in a heat; "not in one sense.. 
He had not settled his affairs." 

The announcement took all by surprise. He,. 
Lord Dane, with his protracted illness, not to have 
settled his affairs? Geoffry Dane smiled incredu- 
lously. 
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*^It's true/' said the lawyer. "After he lost 
wife and sons, his former wiU was cancelled, and 
I have been making a fresh one. Upon what 
chances life's pivots turn !" he broke off. " When 
I was with Lord Dane this morning, he appointed 
three o'clock this afternoon for me to bring 
the will up for execution ; then, feeling fatigued, 
altered it to eleven to-morrow. And now he is 
gone ! and the will is worth so much waste paper. '' 

" Wanting the signatiu'e ?" 

" Wanting the signature," assented Mr. Ap- 
perly. "You will be the better for it," he added, 
looking at Geoffry Dane. 

"No," quietly replied Geoffry. 

They began to leave the chamber for the 
dining-room, into which it opened. He had died 
in the lower room : it had been his chamber since 
his accident. Strangers and guests filed out, with 
slow, uncertain steps, as if nobody knew exactly 
what to do next. 

"My lord, do you remain in the Castle from 
now ?" 

It was the housekeeper who spoke, ^nd they 
turned and looked at her. At the moment they^ 
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thought she was addressing him who lay there — 
her dead master. But, no : she was speaking to 
GeoflPry, now Lord Dane. He was the new peer : 
the Right Honourable Geofl&y, seventeenth fearon 
Dane. 

*^Yes; I suppose so," he replied. "It may 
be better that I should." 

But as Lord Dane — ^we must begin to give 
him his title, too— spoke, his eye fell on Adelaide : 
and he recalled his words. 

"Not to-night, however, Mrs. Corbet; the 
hurry is not so great as that. I will see about 
future arrangements to-morrow." 

"As you please, my lord," replied Mrs. Corbet. 

" Unless you would feel it any protection, my 
being in the Castle," he added, approaching Ade- 
laide, and speaking in a low tone. " In that case 
I will remain." 

"Thank you, O no! not on my account,'' she 
answered, a vivid blush dyeing her pale cheeks. 
"I shall have the servants." 

" It shall be just as you wish. I will telegraph for 
Cecilia to-morrow. You may like her to be with you." 

" Thank you," she repeated again. But both 
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this answer and the other were given with a me- 
chanical bewildered air, as if she did not know 
what she said or what she was about. 

" I will wish you good-night then, Lady Ade- 
laide." 

"Good-night," she rejoined, holding out her 
hand. " You will — of course — ^please to— give the 
orders now." 

"Yes, yes," he replied, while her hand was 
in his. " I will see about everything : no trouble 
shall fall upon you." 

She sat down in a corner behind the screen 
when he was gone, and burst into a flood of passion- 
ate tears. Sophie Deffloe looked round and saw her. 

" I'll not stop in the Castle another day, now 
he is master of it," and her face was a face of 
flame as she mentally said it. "Were I to be 
with him again, I might forget my good resolu- 
tion, and break with George Lester; I might be 
persuaded to marry him after all, and then — ^what 
punishment might not heaven give me for my 
wickedness? Why did I ever love him? Why 
can we not forget each other? Where can 1 go? 
— O ! where can I go ?" 
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As Lord Dane turned out of the Castle gate* 
way, Bichard Bavensbird stepped up and accosted 
him : he appeared to have been lingering on the 
greensward. 

" My lord, I must ask your pardon for intep* 
mpting you at this hour. I would say just a word 
to you on business, if — ^" 

^^ It is not the hour for it, Bavensbird," said 
Lord Dane decisively. ^^ I see by your address 
you know what has occurred." 

^^I do, my lord; I was in the Castle at the 
time, spending an hour with the domestics ; and 
vexy sorry I am that the event should have been 
so sudden. I always respected Lord Dane." 

"The servants have condoned your supposed 
offence then, though their lord did not," was the 
answering remark of the new peer. 

" I bog your pardon, my lord, but condoned 
is not the proper term," readily returned Rav^Eia- 
bird. "To condone implies that an offsnee has 
been committed. I committed none." 

" Well, what do you want with me?" 

"It is about the lease of the Sailors* Rest. I 
find that there's not an hour to be lost, if I am. 
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to have it,'— not an hour,— or I should not have- 
attempted to speak to your lordship so soon. Mc 
Apperly has ah*eady begun to draw it up in favour 
of John Mitchel, subject to the approval of Lord 
Dane. My lord, you are Lord Dane now." 

There was a pointed significance given to the 
last sentence ; a free, independent, almost dmumir 
ing tone, not pleasant to hear. Was it possible 
that Lord Dane failed to remark it ? He did not 
appear to do so. 

"And you think I can grant it to you?" 

" I am sure you can, my lord ; and I hope you 
will. Your lordship will find me a good tenant.'' 

"Enough discussion for to-night, Kavensbird^'* 
curtly responded Lord Dane. "I have alread^y 
said that it is unseemly." 

Kavensbird respectfully touched his hat and 
strode away quickly towards Danesheld. Lord 
Dane proceeded in the same direction, but at a 
slower pace. He was turning towards his own 
house when hasty footsteps came up behind him, 
and he found himself joined by Mr. Apperly, like- 
wise on his way from the Castle. 

"A dreadfully sad and sudden event," cried 
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the lawyer. "I'm sure your lordship mast feel 
it." 

"I do indeed; it has shocked me mucli," re- 
plied Lord Dane^ turning upon him his pale face 
— unnaturally pale it looked in the starlight. ** We 
could not have expected him to be much longer 
with us ; but at least I never anticipated this abrupt 
termination." 

"And to think that he did not sign the will ! 
As I said, it will be all the better for your lord- 
ship ; but for others — " 

"Never mind that to-night, Apperly. I am 
not quite up to the mark. I loved my poor luicle, 
perhaps better than anyone else who was left to 
him," added Lord Dane, his tone one of keen pain. 

"Ay; I'm sure you did. When shall I meet 
your lordship for business ? There are some things 
which must be seen to at once." 

" You can meet me at the Castle to-morrow ; 
I shall be there by ten o'clock. And meanwhile 
Apperly, imtil I shall have looked into affairs, let 
any little business matters you may have on liand 
rest in abeyance — granting leases and things of 
that sort." 
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"Very good, my lord. But there's nothing 
much in hand just now, except the transfer of 
Hawthorne's lease to Mitchel. They both want 
it got over sooner than pen can be put to parch- 
ment. The one wants to be off and away; the 
other thinks he's not sure of it till the lease is 
actually signed. I suppose I may go on with that?" 

"No," said his lordship; "neither with that 
nor with anything else." 

"But" — and the lawyer spoke as if taken by 
surprise — " Lord Dane had no objection to Mitchel 
as a tenant ; he told me so this morning. I pre- 
sume your lordship will have none." 

"Lord Dane's death puts a stop to all such 
negociations for the present," was the decisive 
and somewhat sharply-dehvered answer. '"Let 
them remain, I say, in abeyance." 

Mr. Apperly nodded acquiescence and said 
adieu to the new peer, breaking out into a little 
explosion as he went on down the road. 

" He'll be a martinet, as sure as a gun ! We 
might almost as well have had the dead heir to 
reign here, the Honourable Geoifry. It's often 
the way with these unexpectedly-raised men." 
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The new peer went home, and retired at once 
to his chamber. Bnt instead of getting to bed, 
as is the custom with ordinary folk, he paced his 
room until morning light. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Margaret's cup pretty njLL. 

Mr. Lester returned home late, and was greeted 
by Tiffle with the news — ^Lord Dane was dead. 
He could not go to the castle that night ; it had 
struck eleven; but he was there betimes on th^ 
following morning. It was nearly mid-day before 
he saw Lady Adelaide. She came to him with 
her hands stretched out, her eyes wild, her cheeks 
of a crimson hectic. 

"Take me away, Mr. Lester; 0, take me 
awayl I will not remain heire, the guest of 
Oeoffry Dane." 

Taken by surprise though he was, Mr. Lest^ 
was only too willing to echo her words. Indeed 
he had been weighing possibilities in his mind all 
the morning, and he ventured to speak of one : 

That she would marry him quietly and private- 
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ly that day in the Castle, and come at once to his 
house. 

r 

j [ The proposal startled her to tremor. She 

] ( shrank from it aghast ; and Mr. Lester saw it 

» 

with pain. What else, then, he inquired : any 
plan that she might suggest for her own comfort, 
j I he would help her to carry out. 

What else, indeed! What other plan was 
there that could be suggested? She was fully 
i i determined— obstinately bent, some might have 

i called it — ^not tj remain another night in the 

tJastle : although Lord Dane had telegraphed for 
his sister with morning light. Mr. Lester rather 
wondered whence her wish for hurry might pro- 
ceed : he never gave a thought, unconscious man, 
that she feared companionship with the new peer 
might peril her promise to him. 

In her dilemma, in her difficulty of devising 
any impromptu home for herself, she gave some 
sign of relenting. Sophie Deffloe, happily or un- 
happily, suggested Mrs. Grant's ; and that finished 
the contest. With a half cry. Lady Adelaide said 
she would not, could not go to Scotland ; and 
Mr. Lester came again to the rescue, urging his 
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suit by all the persuasive eloquence of which he 
was master. He reminded her that there would 
be no difficulty whatever in carrying out the 
arrangements with complete privacy; a special 
license was already in his possession, which allowed 
of the ceremony being performed in the Castle, 
and he begged her to bear in mind the fact that 
her uncle, Lord Dane, had himself urged their 
speedy union. 

" It will look so, to be married while he lies 
dead in the house !" she said, with pouting lips. 
" What will the world say at our running away on 
a wedding tour, leaving him before he is buried?" 
"But I am not asking you to do that," said 
Mr. Lester. " I only say leave this home for mine. 
You shall remain there in privacy for a few days, 
and after the funeral I will take you anywhere 
that you may wish to go. You might, indeed, 
come to me as a visitor if you very much preferred 
it; Miss Bordillion is thero, you know; but I 
think, Adelaide, this would not be so pleasant for 
you ; I think you would prefer to enter the Hall 
at once as its mistress." 

" Yes ; if I come," she answered. 
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There is no need to pursue the argument* It 
k sufficient to saj that Mr. Lester obtained her 
consent ; and he went forth to make the different 
arrangements. 

Scarcely knowing whether he stood on his 
head or his [heels^ he halted outside the Castle* 
The Hall must be warned and proper preparations 
made for the reception of this unexpected bride; 
the clergyman must be spoken to : which should 
he go to first? He dashed off to the clergyman's, 
whose house was at the other extremity of Danes- 
held: and, as it happened, he chose the wrongs 
whereby ensued some complication. 

The Eeverend Mr. James was out somewhere 
in the parish : he would be in directly to his two 
o'clock dinner. Leaving word that he would call 
again, Squire}^Lester bent his hasty steps to his 
own home. 

Which seemed deserted. There was no echo 
of children's voices to be heard ; there was no sign 
of living creatures to be seen. The remains of a 
repast, laid in the dining-room, alone greeted 
Mr. Lester. He rang a peal, in his impatience, 
that echoed through the house, and Jones came in. 
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" Where's Miss Bordillion f ' 

" She's gone, sm" 

" Gone where ?" 

" She's gone to Great Cross, sir, with Master 
Lester and the young ladies. They have been 
having dinner now, and will be home to a late 
tea." 

Mr Lester broke out with an impatient word.. 
Great Cross was a large toTvn some ten miles off 
by rail. How could proper arrangements be 
carried out for the hasty reception of his wife at 
the Hall, in the absence of its present mistress ? 
There were five hundred things on which he 
wanted to consult Miss Bordillion. 

" What on earth took her off to Great Cross 
to-day?" he exclaimed in his vexation. 

"Well, sir," said Jones, who, if he ever con- 
descended to a gossip with any one it was with his 
master, " I think she's chiefly gone to buy a doll 
for Miss Lester. Master Wilfred poked out the 
eyes of the old one yesterday and melted its wax 
nose off. Miss Maria cried so that Miss Bordillion 
promised to buy her one to replace it." 

"A new doll, indeed!" retorted Mr. Lester; 
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"she's getting too old for dolls. They have no 
business to go off in this manner for a day without 
consulting me." 

" I heard Miss Bordillion remark to like chil- 
dren^ sir, that she was sorry you went out so early 
this morning, before she could see you. If you 
had been home a quarter of an hour earlier now, 
sir, you'd have seen them, for they have not long 
gone." 

"In that wretched omnibus, I suppose.** 

" No, sir. Master Wilfred's driving them in the 
pony carriage. They were going by the half-past 
two train." 

Mr. I^ester pulled out his watch. Ten minutes 
past two. There would not be time for him to 
overtake them ; though he might have done it had 
his horse been ready. The railway station was 
three miles oflF, and a public omnibus conveyed 
Danesheld passengers to and fro. 

"Wliat are they going to do with the pony 
carriage?" he rejoined, quite savagely: "leave it 
in the road ?" 

" Robert went over by the omnibus, sir, to be 
in readiness to bring it back," answered Jones 
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wondering much what could have gone wrong 
with his even-tempered master. 

Mr. Lester really was in a dilemma. It was 
an imusual position : the having to tell a house- 
hold that he was about to bring a bride home that 
day, and things must be in suitable readiness to 
receive her. In his nature there was a sort of shy 
reticence which rather held him back from speak- 
ing; he knew nothing whatever about household 
arrangements, and would have preferred to turn 
over the whole thing to Miss Bordillion, rather 
than have to settle matters himself with his gaping 
and commenting servants. And besides — and here 
lay the gist of the whole — ^he owed it to Miss 
Bordillion to make her acquainted with it at once. 
Short enough in any case would the notice have 
been, and he had an instinctive feeling that she 
would turn restive at the sudden invasion. 

" Will you take any luncheon, sir ?" 

" Send Tiffle here," said Mr Lester, allowing 
the question to remain in abeyance. But luncheon 
was a meal he rarely took. 

Tiffle came in ; her white muslin apron on 
her hands, while she waited for orders, smoothing 

VOL. I. X 
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themselves one over the other — as poor Hood, who 
went from us too early, had it — "washing his 
hands with invisible soap and imperceptible water." 
TijBBe seemed to be always doing the same. 

She waited, but no words came from Mr. 
Lester. He was thinking how much lie should 
say and how much he should not. 

" Did you please to want me, sir ?" 

Mr. Lester spoke then rather obscurely; giv- 
ing the woman a hint of the case, and that such 
and such a possibility might occur. Many maid- 
servants would not have understood him in his 
•enigmatical language ; but Tiffle's intelligence was 
of the sharp order. 

" Rooms to be made ready for any contingency; 
Mr. Lester's own rooms ; certainly, they should be 
set about at once. Should things be replaced as 
they were in the late Mrs. Lester's time ? should 
the pink silk toilette draperies be " 

Mr. Lester lifted his hand in reproof. He did 
not want to be questioned about details of which 
he knew nothing. TifBe, in the absence of ^iJUss 
Bordillion, must take everything upon herself and 
exercise her own judgment. 
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" It was very good," Tiffle answered. "Would 
dinner be required ?" 

But this, Mr. Lester was really unable to say. 
He supposed it would be : lie would endeavour to 
send word to Tiffle later, and tbe hour. And she 
was to keep g^ silent tongue in her head, and not 
talk in the household. 

He went up to his rooms, looking about him 
there, and putting aside various odds and ends of 
his own that were strewed about. A table in the 
room called his dressing-room, but which he had 
not used as one of late years, but as a smoking- 
room if anything, had some bundles of papers on 
it, letters, and other things ; these he glanced over, 
threw some on the floor to be taken away, and the 
rest he locked up. It smelt of smoke, and he put 
the two windows down as far as they would go, 
and propped the door open. At length he took 
his departure, and sped back to the clergyman's. 

It struck three. He had not thought it so 
late, and went along at the pace of a steam-engine* 
Thinking of steam-engines, Mr. Lester turned his 
head in the direction of the far-off railway, wonder- 
ing when it would be extended to Danesheld. 
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But Danesheld, in the opinion of powers (h 
were, was altogether too small and primitiTe 
corner of tlie land to need an eztentioQ. ii 
Lester was wishing he was one of the pow^ers as '. 
came to the clerg^'nuui's ^te, and walked up t 
narrow garden path. 

" Is Mr. James come in 1" 

"He has been in, sir, and is gene agun 
was the answer of the servant, who stood wi 
the door in her hand. 

'*Been in and gone agtun !" echoed &I 
Lester. 

"He came in, sir, not five minates after yi 
were here, and called out to me that he mn 
have his dinner directly. So I served it, and 
don't think he was ten minutes over it before I: 
was out again." 

" Did you give liim my message?" inquire 
Mr. Lester. , 

" Yes, sir, I said you wanted him upon bus 
ness of very great importance ; he replied that 1 
was obliged to go out, hut he'd be back again i 
soon as he could." 

Mr. Lester looked around him m blank coi 
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stemation. Any hitch in the preliminaries, and 
Lady Adelaide might waver in her bargain, for 
she was capricious as the wind ; not to call her 
his own that day, now that the cup of bhss had 
been brought so near him, Mr. Lester would have 
thought the greatest misfortune in life. If he 
had gone to his own home in the first instance 
and come here afterwards, he might have caught 
both Miss Bordillion and Mr. James. Did he 
know where to look for the reverend man, he 
would start off now in pursuit ; but Danesheld 
was a tolerably large parish, taking in the rural 
portion of it, and a very straggling one. Leaving 
a few pencilled words for Mr. James, he walked 
away towards the castle. 

The news on his arrival there both soothed 
and irritated him. Lady Adelaide was dressing 
for the ceremony. All very well, so far; but 
what if that clergyman did not make his appear- 
ance? Mr. Lester was as a man upon thorns. 
He saw Lord Dane and asked if he would give 
Lady Adelaide away. Very quiet was the reply, 
but it was in the negative ; Lord Dane had busi" 
ness elsewhere; and a suspicion arose to Mr. 
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Xiester that the new peer was resenting the yonng 
lady's hasty departure as a slight upon himself. 

It was past six when Mr. Lester again went 
home. He made some alteration in his dress^ 
and snatched a mouthful of food as a substitute for 
dinner, for Lady Adelaide had declined to dine 
on her arrival. The clergyman had not yet turned 
upi and Mr. Lester was in a fever. He had been 
down again to the parsonage now; the servant 
said her master's tea was waiting for him, and he 
was sure not to be long. 

What about Miss Bordillion ? Mr. Lester 
had been in hopes that she also would be at home, 
but she ^was not. He sat down and wrote a 
note to her, telling Tiffle to give it her as soon 
as she came in. He then ordered his close- 
carriage and went back in it to the Castle. The 
clergyman was not come, and he sent the carriage 
down to the parsonage to wait for him. 

As Mr. Lester entered the great hall which 
had been hastily prepared for the ceremony^ 
the late Lord Dane's oflScial table serving for a 
temporary altar, covered with a gwgeous cloth — 
who should come fluttering up to him but Cecilia 
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Dane. Lord Dane, as good as his word, had 
telegraphed for her early in the mommg; and 
what with the hurried journey, and what with the 
news that greeted her, Miss Dane was more of a 
child than usual, and began asking him whether 
she could stand by Lady Adelaide at that altar 
in her heavy black gown, and whether there was 
time for her to go home and change it for a white 
one. Mr. Lester put her aside with a good- 
humoured word, as he went m search of one 

• 

nearer and dearer. Black or white, what mat- 
tered such surroundings, only let that other one 
become his ! There was a feeling on Mr. Lester. 

O 7 

and had been all the day, that she might slip 
through his fingers yet : there always is a fear of 
the sort, more or less, in regard to anything desired 
with intensity, when the time of fruition is at 
hand. And the. evening sped on. 

It was gettting on for ten o'clock, and Miss 
Bordillion was seated in an easy-chair in the 
handsome drawing-room at the HalL She and 
her charges had come home late, past eight, and 
glad enough she was, when tea was over, to de- 
spatch them to bed and be at rest. Even Winifred 
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was tired, and had made no demands to sit up 
later, as he generally did. Somewhat to her sur- 
prise, as she thus sat, the servant came in and 
began to light the large middle chandelier^ which 
was not done in general. 

" Why are you lighting that, Jones ?" 

" Tiffle sent me to do it, ma'am. She thought 
she heard the carriage coming down the road." 

^* Is Mr. Lester out in the carriage to-night ?" 

"Yes, tna'anv." 

"But why need you light the chandelier f 

fl 

There's enough light in the room without it." 

Jones could only repeat that he was doing it 
by Tiffle's orders. The man had not been made 
a confident of by Tiffle, who had kept her informa- 
tion close. He knew there had been some imnsual 
stir going on in the house, but never gave a 
! thought to the real facts. 

The carriage was Mr. Lester's. It came 
round to the front slowly, and Jones, his lighting 
finished, hastened out. Another minute and Mr. 
Lester came in. Lady Adelaide on his arm. 

Had Miss Bordillion seen an apparition enter, 
she could not have been more startled with aston- 
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ishment. Lady Adelaide threw a rich cloak from 
her white shoulders as she came in, and stood 
revealed in her evening attire ; a white silk robe 
adorned with costly lace, a pearl necklace, pearl 
bracelets, and white gloves. A small wreath was 
round her hair behind, from which fell a veil that 
looked very Uke a bridal one. Had Miss Bordil- 
lion entertained any suspicion of the truth, and 
looked closely, she might have seen that the 
wreath was composed of orange blossoms. But she 
was too bewildered to look or to think ; and stood 
with a petrified stare. What should bring Lady 
Adelaide to the Hall at this hour ? What should 
have caused her to deck herself out in that guise, 
with her uncle lying dead ? 

"How do you do. Miss Bordillion? It is 
scarcely fair to take the house by storm in this 
way, is it ; but I believe there was no help for 
it." 

She advanced as she held out her hand, and it 
brought her under the blaze of light. Never had 
she looked more beautiful. Margaret BordilUon 
mechanically touched the offered hand, and 
glanced to Mr. Lester for an explanation, which 
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he did not seem to see. He was looking at Ladj 
Adelaide. 

^ Is tea ready, do yqu know, Margaret ? You 
would like some at once, would you not, Ade- 
laide!" 

" O, yes." 

Never had Margaret Bordillion been so scared 
out of her self-possession. Muttering some half- 
intelligible words about " telling the servants to 
bring it in," she escaped from the room. Ere she 
had gone half-way across the hall, she remem- 
bered that the children had left some toys on the 
sofa near the door, not particularly ornamental to- 
a drawing-room, and she turned back to get them. 

She opened the door softly, not caring that 
they should notice her re-entrance, intending to 
scramble up the things and escape again. Better 
that she had not gone back ! Mr. Lester stood 
with his back to her ; he had gathered that fair 
^1 in his arms, and was whispering words of 
welcome with his eyes and hps. Margaret left; 
the toys and went out again, a dim suspicion, not 
of the truth, but of something like it, beginning 
to beat upon her brain. 
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At the foot of tlie stairs slie encountered Tiffle 
and Sophie Deffloe. The latter was without her 
bonnet^ and looked as much at home as if she had 
lived in the Hall for a year. Tiffle was gorgeous 
in a stiffened-out old purple silk gown, and white 
bows in her cap. 

^^I've been showing mem'zel her lady^s rooms," 
said Tiffle, her green eyes turned stealthily on 
Miss BordilUon's changing face ; " leastways mas- 
ter's rooms, which is the same thing now. But 
the luggage ain't come down yet from the Castle^ 
and mem'zel can't unpack." 

^^Has Lady Adelaide Errol come to remain 
the night I" inquired Margaret, more bewildered^ 
more at sea than ever. " Here, in Mr. Lester's 
house r 

"My lady's come for good^ ma'am; come 
home," responded Tiffle, winking and blinking as 
if the light of the hall lamp dazzled her eyes, 
though in reaUty never taking them from the face 
of Miss BordiUion. " She and master have just 
been married, and he has brought her home. 
Didn't the note he left explain — Goodness me I" 
broke o£f Tiffle, diving into her pocket for the note, 
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** to think that I should have forgot to give you 
this, ma'am ! Tm sure I beg ten thousand par- 
dens ! Mr. Lester wrote it when he was at home 
this afternoon, and charged me to give it you 
myself, and I put it in my pocket for safety. Out 
of sight, out of mind !" 

She had kept it there purposely, and she knew 
it. Margaret did not faint: she only leaned 
against the wall for a moment's support ; her face 
was growing quite ghastly, but she strove to carry 
it all off with an easy hand, and her poor dry lips 
parted with a faint smile as she turned to Sophie. 

"Married! Indeed?" 

"But I surely thought it never w^onld have 
got done to-night, miss," spoke up that self-posses- 
sed and voluble demoiselle. "My young lady 
has been sitting dressed since this afternoon, and 
the cur6 — the what you call parson — could not be 
found. It was nine o'clock when he came, and 
we had nearly given him up. They were married 
in the great salon, the hall ; and Miss Dane, she 
was girl of honoiu* in a black robe. It was bad 
luck that, and I said so; but they'd not listen. 
My lady's dress was all right ; it was a new one 
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made for her just before these troubles, and she 
had never worn it ; and I .went out and succeeded 
to get the veil and the flowers in Danesheld." 

Margaret BordiUion had heard enough. Tiffle 
began to tell of the confidence her master had 
reposed in her, and the scuffle it had put her and 
the housemaids in ; but she succeeded in getting 
by them, and went up the stairs. The doors of 
Mr. Lester^s rooms were open, and a flood of light 
came forth from them into the corridor. Margaret 
leaned her aching head against the wall, and 
opened the letter. 

It contained but a few brief lines ; explaining 
to her what was in contemplation, and the reasons 
for the haste — that Lady Adelaide had no other 
home to go to, and wished to leave at once the 
Castle, of which the new peer had taken posses- 
sion. The words were penned with the utmost 
kindness, almost tenderness ; and she stood looking 
at them she knew not how long, her sight dimmed 
by misery. 

" Margaret." 

The call startled her, for it was Mr. Lester's. 
Crushing the note into her pocket, and passing 
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her hand across her eyes and brow, she moved to 
the head of the staircase and answered it. 

" Yee." 

^^ Do come down and make tea, Margaret," he 
said, running lightly up. " Poor Adelaide feels 
shy and strange; it is only natural she should, 
coming thus suddenly amidst us all. It is quite 
an exceptional case, you see." 

" I — I cannot," gasped Margaret. ^* Indeed I 
cannot." 

Mr. Lester took one of the trembling hands 
in his, and laid the other gently on her shoul- 
der. 

"Margaret, forgive me. I see that this is an 
awful blow to you, and can discern its source. 
You are thinking of the slight on poor Katherine. 
The feelmg may be a just one ; but remember she 
is gone. Do not — do not let it prejudice you 
against my young wife, whom I have just sworn 
to love and cherish. Come down to her in your 
woman's pity." 

Thinking of Katherine ! Well, better that he 
should have taken up the notion. Almost uncon- 
scious what she did, she yielded mechanically to 
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his hand, which grasped her's tightly, and drew 
her gently after him, 

" I did not know of it," she said. " TifiSe never 
gave me the note you left. Of course you took 
me by surprise." 

" Tiffle's a fool for her pains then," returned 
Mr. Lester. 

The tea-things were in the drawing-room then, 
and Sophie was taking off her lady's veil. Ade- 
laide turned to Miss Bordillion. 

"It was in my way when I sat down," she said, 
in a tone that sounded something like an apology. 
"It is a large one." 

" You'll not have the wreath off as well, my 
lady," asked Sophie. 

"Of course not. That does not trouble 
me. 

Sophie retired, folding lip the veil, and Lady 
Adelaide came and sat at the table by Miss Bor- 
dillion. With an action that seemed like the pe- 
tulance of a spoiled child, she took her gloves off, 
and flung them on the table. It left the wedding 
ring conspicuous : she wore no other. 

" I wonder how long it will be before I get 
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used to the sight of it ?" she said, ghmcing at Mr. 
Lester. 

He only smiled in answer. I^Iargaret was 
already making the tea. But how she got through 
the evening — and got through it with a calm ex- 
terior — she does not know to this hour. 

The next day she encouiftered them both : not 
by her own wish ; in express opposition to it. She 
remained in her own sitting-room all the mornings 
keeping the children with her, except rebellious 
Wilfred, who was off, she knew not whither. 
After their morning lessons were over, they went 
out to play, Margaret with them. The fresh air 
might be a change for her fainting spirit. ** Come 
quietly this way," she whispered; and took them 
down the back stairs, and out at the back door, 
avoiding the ordinary route of exit in her nervous 
dread of seeing Mr, Lester and his wife. 

They went to what was called " Mrs. Lester's 
garden," a square piece of ground, close to the 
house, but well sheltered in from view by its en- 
compassing trees and slu*ubs. Here Margaret sat 
down on an ornamental bench, and the two mrls 
did what they chose. Both were very young 
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cliildren for their age ; or, it may rather be said^ 
for the present age. They were thoroughly na- 
tural, simple, unartificial : a few such, let us say it 
in gratitude, are to be met with still, who are not 
premature women before their time. Maria had 
her doll's perambulator ; the new doll, bought yes- 
terday at Great Cross, was seated in it in state : 
a wondrously beautiful doll, as large as a baby, 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair, not unlike the new 
stepmother Maria had yet to see. Strange as it 
may seem. Lady Adelaide Errol and Mr. Lester's 
children had not met, although she had been so 
long at Dane Castle. But Mr. Lester was not 
one who liked to take his children abroad with 
him, or to allow them to appear when he had 
guests at home. 

A sudden noise caused Miss Bordillion to look up, 
Wilfred had appeared on the scene, was making 
a raid on the new doll, and the little girls began 
to scream simultaneously. Margaret, anxious to 
avoid noise to-day, went towards them to quell 
the disturbance by her authority, and found Master 
Wilfred holding the doll head downwards above 

their reach, and enjoying the consequent distress. 
VOL. L Y 
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But the noise subsided before she was quite up with 
them : the little girls ceased screaming and stood 
quiet ; Wilfred, with a pleasant laugh, put the out- 
raged doll back in its carriage ; and Miss Bordil- 
lion found herself face to face with Lady Adelaide 
Lester. 

"I think I have lost my way," she said, with a 
smile, holding out her hand in greeting to Miss 
Bordillion. **Mr. Lester came out with me, but 
he stayed to speak to some man, and I walked on. 
Are you quite well this morning?" 

"Quite well," murmured Margaret, whose 
colour went and came in a degree that caught the 
observation of Master Wilfred, absorbed though 
he was. The boy had propped his back against a 
tree, and was staring at his new stepmother. She 
had resumed her deep mourning to-day, and wore 
a black burnous cloak of some thin material, with 
silken tassels ; but there was nothing on her head 
except the mass of bright flaxen hair, of the same 
colour as Maria's doll. 

"And now I must know which is which," she 
said, with a smile at the two children. " This is 
Maria," she continued, pointing to Edith. 
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There was a laugli. Maria blushed and said 
no, she was Maria. Lady Adelaide looked at her 
for a minute, more critically than kindly. 

" She's not like Mr. Lester." 

" She's like our dead mamma," put in Wil- 
fred; " only prettier." 

Lady Adelaide turned upon him. " You are 
like Mr. Lester," she said. " I should have known 
you anywhere for his son. How old are youf 

" Fourteen.'* 

" Fourteen ! I had no idea the children were 
so old," she murmured, half to herself. " I don't 
think I ever asked, though. Is he always at 
home ?" she added, looking at Miss Bordillion. 

" Only in the holidays, in general. This time 
it is an exceptional case. He is at Kugby. 
Sickness broke out in the school, and the boys 
were sent home." 

"I shall not trouble you, Lady Adelaide," 
put in the boy, "if you are afraid of that. I 
can keep myself out of your way." 

She looked gravely at him, as if she were 
considering the words. In reality she was re- 
garding the marvellous beauty of his face, of 
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his blue eyes. Wilfred, of a touchy nature, hot- 
tempered and proud, thought she did not believe 
in his assurance. It may be that the boy in 
his heart was resenting his father's second mar- 
riage just as keenly as was Miss BordilKon. 

" Shall I take an oath to do it. Lady Adelaide! 
I will if you Uke." 

What could have caused the words so to tell 
upon her? Her face became hot and cold, as 
oiie in mortal terror; and she looked from him 
to Miss Bordillion; from Miss Bordillion to him 
back again: a stealthy look of fear, it was, at 
best. 

" Why do you say that to me?" 

"I thought you seemed to doubt me," returned 
Wilfred, who was regarding his new stepmother 
just as keenly as she was regarding him. ^^I 
don't suppose you'll have anything at all to do 
with us ; Miss Bordillion sees to Maria." 

Lady Adelaide turned away with a laugh, 
and held out her hand to the little girls, ** Which 
of you will show me the way to the roseryl" 
she asked. "Mr. Lester was going to take me 
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to it, but I suppose I have caused him to miss 
me, throngh turning in here." 

They both responded to the challenge and 
ran forward with her. Wilfred Lester followed 
them with his eyes. 

"I don't like her at all, Margaret. She's 
not kind." 

"Hush, Wilfred. You cannot judge what she 
is, or tell whether you will like her or not, until 
you shall have seen more of her." 

"Can't I," answered the bold boy, "we shall 
all see if we live long enough. Good-day to 
you, Margaret, Tm going for a sail with old 
BiU Gand." 

As he vaulted away in one direction Mr. 
Lester appeared in another, looking for his wife. 
With almost feverish nervousness, as though she 
feared <»the moment for speaking would be lost, 
Margaret Bordillion went up and accosted him. 
She had lain awake the whole of the previous 
night, thinking of her plans, and she hastened to 
unfold them. 

With rapid, eager utterance, — ^with words that 
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were utterly unlike the usually calm tones of 
Miss Bordillion^ — ^with lips that paled and faltered, 
and had to be bitten into life, she poured forth 
her wish; nay, her prayer. She would hire of 
him that small house of his that was vacant, 
Cliff Cottage, if he would accept her as a tenant ; 
there she would live and keep Edith with her 
and educate her; she had been thinking that per- 
haps Mr. Lester would allow her to have Maria. 

Mr. Lester for answer burst out laughing. 

" How can you be so foolish, Margaret ? CKff 
Cottage? Why it's not large enough to swing 
a cat in. And where's your income to come from 
to keep it up ?" 

"I have a hundred a year of my own, as 
you know. And the money that Major Bordfl- 
lion intended to pay with Edith at a firstAjIass 
school can be paid to me instead, if I educate her. 
Perhaps you will also pay me with Maria ?" 

" Well, you have settled it nicely ! What on 
earth is running in your head, Margaret ?" 

** You will not want any of us now : you have 
your wife. Wilfred is the greater part of his 
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time at school ; Maria will be better with me than 
at home. As you once observed, Lady Adelaide 
possesses neither the age nor the experience to 
take upon herself so great a tie, even if she had 
the inclination." 

"But what I want to know is, why you need 
leave us?" rejoined Mr. Lester. "You can be 
just as comfortable here as you have been. The 
house ^ 

"It could not be; it could not be," she in- 
terrupted, in unmistakable tremor. Mr. Lester 
regarded her with surprise. 

"Margaret, why?" he asked, after a pause. 
"That you have some powerful motive for this 
proposed flight from the Hall, I can see. Will 
you not tell me what it is ?" 

Tell him what it was! The painful crimson 
suffused her face and then left it pale as marble. 
Did he suspect the truth then, as he gazed upon 
her emotion ? It cannot be said ; Margaret never 
knew, then or afterwards; he gave no sign, save 
that an answering flush rose to his own brow and 
dyed it red. 
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" You shall have Cliff Cottage if yott w 
it so very much," he s^d, gently. "But as 
Maria we will talk of that later." 

She bowed her head. And Mr. Lester tun 
away abruptly, and went in search of the Xjs 
Adelaide. 
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